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DODGE. DARE. 





CONSIDERING A FORD OR CHEVY? YOU CAN OWN A DODGE FOR THE SAME PRICE! This 
is it. A full-fledged, full-size Dodge priced model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. And the Dodge Dart 
has features its major competitors aren’t offering this year. A unitized, rust-proofed body. A new device 
called an alternator. It charges even while idling. Makes a battery last longer than usual. A ride we call 
Torsion-Aire. Even Dodge’s rivals call it excellent. And Dodge room, comfort and quality throughout. Quite 
a package for the cost of a Ford and Chevy, isn’t it? A package that comes in 23 models: sedans, hardtops, 
wagons, a convertible. Now see Dodge Dart!! Get more good news about it from your Dodge Dealer. 


DODGE 
DART. 











Whats the idea behind Workmenis Compensation ? 


by The Honorable 


THEODORE W. BRAZEAU 


Member of the Wisconsin 
State Legislature 
in 1907 and 1909 





“When I was elected to the State Legislature 54 
years ago, the subject of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion was certain to provoke a great old battle. 

“The battle was one I felt had to be fought. 

‘As a practicing attorney in Wisconsin Rapids, 
much of my work for the lumber and paper com- 
panies there involved personal injury cases. I 
strongly felt the injustice of turning an injured 
workman away without a cent of compensation. 

“At the same time, the situation was far from 
satisfactory for the employers too. The old Lia- 
bility Laws practically made court action neces- 
sary. In fairness to both sides, a change had to 


Mr. Brazeau visits the Senate Chamber in Wisconsin’s Capitol in Madison. 
“If you were 88 years old, as I am,” Mr. Brazeau says, “you would 


be made. refer to this as “I'he New Capitol’. Construction began in 1907. I was 
“Such a change was conscientiously worked for. then serving my first term in the Legislature. I would not venture to say 
I'm proud that Wisconsin was the first state to which is the more fitting monument to my generation: this magnificent 
adopt a Workmen’s Compensation Law that was building, or the progress in far-sighted legislation made during those years.” 
to be upheld in the courts as constitutional. As soon 
as the Law went into effect in 1911, Employers ye tie * 
Mutuals of Wausau opened for business. 
“In saluting Employers Mutuals of Wausau on Employers Mutuals of Wausau has 138 offices throughout the 
their 50th anniversary, I recall many of the foun- country to provide prompt and thorough service for policy- 
ders of this insurance company. I knew them to be holders. We write all forms of fire, group health and accident, 
honorable men. They had as their slogan ‘Insure and casualty insurance (including automobile). We are one of 
for your men, not against them.’ They established the largest and most experienced underwriters in the field 
a tradition of fairness, integrity and the highest of workmen’s compensation, We are proud of our established 
of principles that is evident today. It comes as no reputation for fast claim service and our leadership in the 
surprise to me to hear that Employers Mutuals field of industrial accident prevention. Consult your telephone 
people are now known throughout the country as directory for your nearest Employers Mutuals representatwe 
‘Good people to do business with’.”” or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


FOR 50 YEARS 
.* 
Good people to do 
” 
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PIONEER UNDERWRITER OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 


ACCU 


the only basic advance in personal timekeeping 


RUNS ON A TUNING FORK. NO TICK 


An entirely new way of keeping time 

a timepiece with a new accuracy, a new 
dependability. It is Accutron...and amaz- 
ingly, it runs on a tuning fork! 

As musicians know, a tuning fork is 
always true, its vibrations never vary. In 
Accutron, these vibrations are harnessed 
to an ingenious mechanism without hair- 
spring or balance wheel, the parts that 
cause maccuracy even in watches costing 
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$1000 or 
ever, need repair. 
unlike any 


more, Accutron will rarely, if 


Accutron is watch, stem 
winding, self-winding, or electric. It's the 
only timepiece that can be guaranteed 
accurate on your wrist. In normal use, 


And 


of course, you never wind It; once a year 


doesn’t even need periodic cleaning 


you just replace a tiny power cell (cost, 
$1.50). You'll wear Accutron proudly. 


at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, It 


“RO 


nd-class postage 
Subscription $7 


£ 


in 3800 years 


JUST A FAINT HUM. FIRST TIMEPIECE EVER GUARANTEED ACCURATE ON YOUR WRIST 


Bulova jewelers have it now, from $175 
to $2500.* See it soon! Accutron... world’s 


new standard of accuracy. 
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¢ more 
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of pur 
you pur- 


chased y ist it to 


ACCUTRON BY BULOVA 


Volume LXxvit 
Number 18 








Now for 


, an edge so smooth 
you won't believe there’s a blade in the razor! 


| mM 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW DIMENSION 
IN SHAVING COMFORT— THE NEW 
SCHICK INJECTOR BLADE 
WITH KRONA EDGE! 


METAL MAGIC! 


Radical new blade develop- 
ment assures you clean, close 


shaves with almost incredible 
ease and comfort. So smooth, 
your first impression is—your 
razor has no blade at all! 





The only way to appreciate Krona 
Edge is to try it. The Krona Edge is 
designed expressly to fit the Schick In- 
jector Razor—don’t accept imitations. 
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Krona Edge comes in 2 injector sizes, 
10 blades for 69¢ and 15 blades for 98¢. 


Now a frank word of explanation! 


Production of Krona Edge is extremely 
complex—involves one of the most 
time-consuming cycles in precision 
metal manufacturing. With the tre- 
mendous demand for this sensational 
new injector blade, it’s just possible 
your store may run out. If this is the 
case, we’re so anxious for you to expe- 
rience the comfort of a Krona Edge 
shave, we'll send you a 


Just send us your name and address 


and we'll mail you a 4-blade injector 
with our compliments. 


SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


Box 212, Milford, Connecticut 





SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. Factories 
in Halmstad, Sweden; Toronto, Canada; and the U.S.A 
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LETTERS 





Man in Space 
Sir: 

In regard to Russia’s astronaut shot: it 
seems sobering to realize that we Americans, 
who used to feel that we were first and 
best in everything, have reached the point 
where we not only calmly accept the Soviet 
“firsts,” we expect them. 

Mrs. GERALD DURBIN 
Cresskill, N.J. 


Sir: 
The hell with it. We'll get a more sophisti- 
cated man into space. 
Frank R. BRODBINE 
East Longmeadow, Mass. 


Sir: 
Man of the Year—Major Yuri Gagarin. 
Mauve HENNESSY 
South Bend, Ind. 


Sir: 

Shakespeare, in addition to being one of 
the world’s greatest playwrights, showed a 
fair hand at prognostication. Puck, in A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, exclaimed: “I'll 
put a girdle round about the earth / In 
forty minutes.” 

Not bad time, considering he stopped to 
fetch a flower for King Oberon. 

STEPHEN E. TREGNAGHI 
Dumont, N.J. 


The Eichmann Trial 
Sir: 

The Eichmann trial can only be distress- 
ful to the intelligent non-Zionist Jew. What 
the Israeli perpetrators of the trial do not 
realize is that the combined anti-Semitic 
feelings of all peoples will identify with Adolf 
Eichmann, notwithstanding his unspeakably 
horrible crimes. For all of his deeds, Eich- 
mann is a human being, literally speaking, 
and his 6,000,000 victims are now merely an 
abstraction. The worldwide audience can 
identify with the human being; they cannot 
identify with an idea. Couple this with the 
normal emotional tendency of mankind to 
support the underdog, and it must be certain 
that no matter what the proceedings in Israel 
reveal, the suppressed anti-Semitism of the 
Western Christian nations will at last have 
an objectivization. 

RosBert S, COHEN 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Sir: 

In my opinion the trial of Adolf Eich- 
mann is not only illegal but a gross injustice. 
With three Israeli judges who cannot help 
but be prejudiced presiding over the trial, 
certainly any contesting of the legality will 
be denied. Certainly our world has enough 
problems to take care of without being 
distracted by a mass vengeance by a coun- 
try that did not even exist when the crimes 
against its people took place. It's not that 
I like Eich, but, in the words of someone 
much wiser than any of us, “Vengeance is 
mine saith the Lord,”* 

WILLIAM WEYERSTRAHS 
Park Forest, Ill. 


Unoriginal Sin? 
Sir: 

Messrs. Rexroth and Christensen may be- 
lieve that they created something free of 
Freud and Jung when they offered their San 


* Romans r2;19: 
yourselves, but 


“Dearly beloved, avenge not 
rather give place unto wrath 


for it is written, vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord,” 
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Francisco ballet titled Original Sin to the 
public. In reality, they are much closer to 
the two psychiatrists than to the original 
sinners. Their Adam and Eve dance is in the 
tradition of sorcerers and witches, young 
nobles and peasants of the 14th century (see 
cut from The Entry of Isabel of Bavaria 
into Paris as Bride of Charles V1). 

Ericu A, ALBRECHT 
Tulane University 
New Orleans 


-. Va 





DANCING PEASANTS (14TH CENT.) 


@ The complete painting, by an unknown 
late 14th century or early 15th century art- 
ist, is in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris.—Ep. 


Jean for Pope 
Sir: 

My compliments to your chef-d’oeuvre, 
“Children Run Longer than Plays.” To write 
with humor and sympathy about the humor 
and sympathy of someone else (Jean Kerr) 
is an accomplishment both rare and, in this 
case, well-done. 

CorINNA MARSH 
New York City 


Sir: 

Your feature story on Playwright Jean 
Kerr was if nothing else consistent. A Time- 
worn journalistic cliché on a creator of 
time-worn drivel. Please Don’t Eat This 
Letter. 

RICHARD K. GERSHON 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sir: 

It was such a pleasure to read your cover 
story about a publicly articulate, liberal in- 
tellectual, devout Catholic wife-mother, that 
in humble gratitude my friends and I have 
formed a “Jean Kerr for Pope” Society. 

JEANMARIE COOGAN 
Philadelphia 


Warm Response 


Sir: 

Our congratulations to you for present- 
ing so impressively the important picture of 
Florida’s growth. We are grateful for the 
fine manner in which you told our story. 

Farris BRYANT 
Governor 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Sir: 

A magnum to Time for your photopus on 
Florida! I regret that the format did not 
permit presentation of one of the most press- 


ing problems in our state—educational qual- 
ity in the several state universities. Quality is 
subtle, but there is nothing subtle about the 
continuing loss of outstanding teachers and 
researchers from one's alma mater for better 
opportunities elsewhere. The “pursuit of ex- 
cellence” is becoming a rout! The demand 
for “rigor” in education is fast yielding to 
rigor mortis instead. 
HARLAN Q. STEVENSON 

Gainesville, Fla. 


U.S.S. Henry W. Tucker (DDR-875) 


Sir: 

Why don’t destroyer men get their due? 
The men of the USS. Henry W. Tucker 
(DDR-875) are forever reading in Time about 
their ship as an anonymous participant in 
the doings of the Seventh Fleet, of which they 
(and the rest of Destroyer Squadron Three) 
are proud to be a permanent part. 

Last July the Tucker was one of the ships 
stationed in the Formosa Strait to guard 
President Eisenhower’s way. We could see 
Quemoy and hear in the distance the muted 
thunder of the 88,000-gun salute. In Jan- 
uary we were part of the special striking 
force assembled and deployed from Okinawa 
on New Year's Day. On Easter day we 
watched and waited in readiness on the South 
China Sea. 

As one of the hard-working, hard-pressed 
destroyers, we make our duly appointed 
rounds like the proverbial postman, and no- 
body bothers about the postman’s name. We 
would like to be mentioned not as “a destroy- 
er” but as the U.S.S. Henry W. Tucker. Just 


once? 
E. B. MEZGER 
Lieutenant. (jg.), U.S.N.R, 
USS. Henry W. Tucker (DDR-875) 
F.P.O. San Francisco 


@ All right.—Ep. 


Synanon House 
Sir: 

Your courage to tell the true story of the 
Synanon House in Santa Monica [where 
narcotics addicts help themselves and each 
other kick the habit] and the poor dope 
addicts is truly commendable. 

VERNON Horr 
La Puente, Calif. 


Sir: 

This “potbellied Irishman” of German an- 
cestry thanks Time for its excellent reportage 
of Synanon. 

Your piece did much for our morale in 
that it reflected so accurately our acceptance 
on a public level, I mention this because the 
bulk of the badgering and harassment has 
come from official agencies whose work is 
presumed to be the search for answers to 
social problems. 

CHARLES DEDERICH 
Synanon House 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Prophet Without Honor 
Sir: 

I was pleasantly surprised to see Munch's 
beautiful painting, The Cry, reproduced on 
your cover. When Munch died in 1944, he 
left the majority of his life’s work, 1,200 
paintings, 3,000 drawings and 12,000 graphic 
works, to the municipality of Oslo, his native 
city. All of these works are now a part of 
the Oslo Municipal Art Collection, and are 
to be housed in a separate building to be 
known as the Munch Museum. It is now 16 
years since Munch's death, and this museum 
is hardly started! 

During the last 16 years, all of Munch's 
work has been stored in his last studio await- 
ing the building of the Munch Museum, and 
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TWA's on-time Jet record is the best in the business. on-time arrival...for schedule reliability. TWA is 
For over a year TWA has averaged decidedly better proud of its experienced team of Jet captains, flight 
than its two transcontinental competitors, based on and ground crews, maintenance men, meteorologists. 
latest available data from the Civil Aeronautics Board. Their skill made this extraordinary record possible. 
Seasoned Jet travelers know that TWA sets the Jet Next time you fly for business or pleasure, get there 
standard in the United States for on-time departure, on time...aboard swift, dependable TWA SuperJets. 


Fly TWA SuperJets across the United States and to leading cities in Europe and Asia 
USA’ EUROPE + AFRICA ASIA 
\eeoore” THE SUPERJET AIRLINE 


*TWA THE SUPERJET AIMLINE « « sornce mark owned eaclveively by Tress Word Aw 
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All in Favor of 
Flavor, say “Aye!” 


by 


Julian P. Van Winkle 


President 


Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 


Distillery 


Lovisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Friend of ours once taught 
country school at Dry Fork in 
Barren County. Among his 
pupils was Mack Young. 

“What gender is cat?” he 
asked the boy. 

“Bring in the cat!” replied 
Mack. 

Now bourbon comes in gen- 
ders too! And the one sure way 
your taste can tell is to bring in 
the whiskey. 

Only after removing the cork 
will you discover whether it is 
one of today’s powderpuff ver- 
sions—or a resolute, f' ull-flavored 
bourbon, proud to wear pants 
and sing baritone. 


For three generations our 
modest family distillery has spe- 
cialized in the production and 
yerfection of one Bottled-in- 

ond \Bourbon, specifically 


suited to a particular gender of 
bourbon drinkers who like their 
whiskey to sit up in the glass! 


In fact, our OLD FITZGERALD 
is today the one and only pre- 
mium Kentucky bourbon in its 

rice class solely and exclusively 
Bottled-in-Bond, to preserve 
and safeguard the mellow flavor 
and strength of character of 
authentic sour mash bourbon at 
its old-fashioned best. 

But are we barking up the 
wrong tree? 

Is such fullness of flavor really 
appreciated by more than a 
critical few? Does the “pallid 
palate” dominate the American 
taste in its demand for the thin, 
the light, the bland, the mild? 

If you are one who has 
critically savored our OLD 
FrrzGERALD, I would value your 
honest opinion. You will do me 
a great favor if you will drop 
me a short note or card, stating 
your views. 

I will return the compliment 
by sending you one of our spe- 
cial “Proof-Selector” jiggers 
which you may find helpful in 
pouring the exact amount of 
flavor you wish from your bottle 
of famous OLD FITZGERALD. 


100 Proof 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 





no one, not even scholars or artists, is al- 
lowed in to see any of them. 

As a final insult to Munch, his house was 
demolished Jast year because it was considered 
ugly, whereas Ibsen’s study is preserved in- 
tact in Oslo’s Folkmuseum, and Grieg's house, 
in Bergen, is a national shrine. The often- 
quoted “... A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country “# has never 
been more appropriate 

J. IRELAND COLLINS 
Oslo 


@ Munch's house was indeed demolished, 
but his studio in the garden was not. Today 
it is the center of a small artist village built 
by the city of Oslo and inhabited by many 
of Norway's leading artists.—Eb. 


Organization Church 
Sir: 

I haven't read The Organization Man, but 
I have just read your article on the organi- 
zation church, and I am rapidly coming to 
the conclusion that just about the worst 
thing one can say about something these 
dayss is that it is organized. 

1 protest, however, this identification of 
a most valuable quality with ecclesiastical 
bureaucracy. If to organize is to bring one's 
time and energies into an organic whole, as 
the dictionary indicates, then the organized 
church is not especially the one with the 
greatest number of organizations. 

Lest, however, I be accused of conforming 
too much to the present, may | remind you 
of a certain Nazarene who organized his 
time so that most of his energies were spent 
in developing future leaders. 

(Tue Rev.) Clark N. Ross 
Waveland Avenue Congregational Church 
Chicago 


Sir: 

It seems to me that a great deal of ivory- 
tower nonsense is being written about sub- 
urban churches, which are in many cases 
the most vital of our day. The min 
cannot divorce himself from the life of his 
people and minister effectively. I fear that 
some prescriptions for the health of the 
clergy would only enable them to fulfill the 
classic description of the same, as being in- 
visible six days of the week and incompre- 






| hensible on the seventh. 


(Tue Rev.) LAWRENCE M. Horton 
The Noroton Presbyterian Church 
Noroton, Conn. 


New Version 


Sir: 

Re the changing [in the new translation of 
the Bible] of “I myself was not burdensome 
to you” (11 Corinthians 12:13) to read, “I 
never sponged upon you”: how much more 


| beautiful and profound it would have been 


| 


as “Man, like I never bugged you.” 
Ricuarp T. FENWICK 
Montgomery, Ala. 


The News in Dallas 


Sir: 

We are amazed and dismayed that the re- 
cent article in Time on the Dallas News could 
suggest or even imply a cleavage between 
this distinguished daily and Southern Meth- 
odist University, It was 50 years ago this 
month that a charter for Southern Method- 
ist. University was drawn to activate the 
hope for a strong regional university in 
Dallas. Ever since that time, the already 
mature Dallas News has helped to nurture 
this ambitious dream. 

Unlike Caesar's wife, the university has 
not been free from fault or mistakes. The 
News has always been free to caution or 





% Matthew 13:57. 








criticize. Many of its editorial writers have 
not agreed with all of our professors, any 
more than our professors have agreed with 
all the editorials. Both have exercised the 
treasured freedom to speak out and differ, 
but there has always been a mutual respect 
and common kinship of purpose. 

Wits M. TATE 

President 

Southern Methodist University 
Dallas 


The Show Girl & the Star 


Sir: 

May I say thank you for the very good 
job you did on Richard Harding Davis, my 
father, and may I ask from you just one 


word concerning my mother: Will you 
please get back in step? 
There is an immeasurable distance and 


difference between a show girl and a star. 
The show girl: the name declaims the action 
—though in this case 
the lack of action, The 
show girl was there 
(and still is) to show. 
With three feathers in 
her hair, a glued piece 
of glass in her middle 
and some yards of 
chiffon here and there, 


she was required to 
have a face, a figure, 
and the ability not 


only to stand still in 
one place but also to 
walk up and down 
stairs and cross a stage 


Culver Pictures without stumbling over 


Bessie McCoy her headpiece. Under 
no possible combina- 
tion of circumstances 


would she be required to open her pretty 
mouth except to show her pretty teeth, The 
star: a star is someone with talent, and 
works just that much harder than anyone 
in the show. 

Bessie McCoy retired from the stage in 
1924, died in 1931. Long years have passed, 
and she is, whenever you hum Cuddle Upa 
Little Closer, not forgotten. But, dear friend, 
never a show girl, ever a star. 

Hore Harpinc Davis 
New York City 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Are you one 


If you prefer indiv 


you very likely are a taste-maker. And if the s 


guides the selection of your next ine car, yor 


choose Imperial. 


Imperial, of course, Is el at, Juxurio 


Some people expect nothing more in a fine 


build Impcrial—as well as the acknowledg 


it the 


; who drive 


ive. 


men who 


and respect it—believe that a fine car’s reputation must finally 


st upon more substantial merits. 
Imperial is what they think a fine car should be—the most 
|. drivable, mancuverable, thoughtfully planned and 
precisely put-together fine automobile built in America 
Your dealer has one of these magnificent cars ready for you 
to drive and inspect. He reserves it for taste-makers . .. people to 


iduality and excel > are a way Of life 


you the ke 


CAREFULLY BUILT CAR 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


OR the past three years, the second 
home of Tiwe Paris correspondent 
Edward Behr has been Algeria, which 
he has visited 45 times while logging 
a total of 14 months on the spot cov- 
ering the Algerian war. He has pa- 
trolled with French paratroopers in the 
rugged Kabylia mountains, has crossed 
and recrossed the Sahara by Jeep. truck 
and light plane, turning up at times in 
spots so remote that they had never 
been seen before by anyone but nomads 
and the French camel corps. An Eng- 
lishman who grew up in Paris speaking 
accentless French (he was a major in 
the British army during World War IT), 
Behr became well-acquainted with the 
secretive rebel leaders who run the 
war from Tunis, and with their ene- 
mies. the white settlers in Algeria. He 
and Time Photographer Pierre Boulat 
were the only newsmen behind the bar- 
ricades with the French ultras in the 
streets of Algiers when the settlers’ 
revolt ended in February 1960. 

Recently, again in Boulat’s compa- 
ny. he spent hardy weeks in Algeria, 
crossing desert tracks so rough that 
their station wagon had 29 punctures; 
they also hippety-hopped over the 
countryside in a rented plane. The re- 
sult of their travels is the eight pages 
of Boulat’s color pictures of Algeria 
in this week’s Time. When Behr had 
finished filing a story to accompany the 
pictures of this harshly beautiful land, 
he had to rush back to Algeria. The 
rebellious army generals had made it 
front page news again. 





HE Cuban invasion. so baffling in 

every way. set some kind of jour- 
nalistic record for coverage and non- 
coverage. Rarely have supposedly se- 
cret preparations gotten so much ad- 
vance public notice. Then when the 
pathetically unprepared force stormed 
ashore, there were no correspondents 
along; much of the news of the fight- 
ing had to be put together from such 
faraway places as Miami and Guatema- 
la. Trate’s Havana correspondent, like 
the other U.S. newsmen in the Cuban 
capital, could file nothing: some re- 
porters were rounded up by Castro's 


SAM HALPER 


security agents; Time's man found 
temporary haven in an embassy. 

But the essential story of the anti- 
Castro forces, who they were and how 
they felt. has long been a subject close 
to the heart of Contributing Editor 
Sam Halper. a member of Time's staff 
since 1950. Before Fidel Castro came 
to power, Halper spent three days with 
him in his eastern Sierra Maestra hide- 
out in April 1958 and there first began 
to suspect the ultimate direction of 
this romantic-seeming revolutionary, 
so quick to execute those he disagreed 
with. He described Castro then as 
“democrat by philosophy, autocrat by 
personality.” In recent months so many 
Cuban exiles have stopped by to see 
Halper in Manhattan that “they said 
I ran the Cuban underground railroad 
in New York.” Shuttling between Mi- 
ami and New York last week he spent 
many hours with Miré Cardona (the 
man on this week’s cover) and other 
exile leaders, seeing how little they 
were consulted about what happened 
the general lack of readiness, the con- 
fusion and the catastrophic — end. 
Watching them bear up under disas- 
ter, Halper became more convinced 
than ever that “they are quite an ex- 
traordinary bunch of people.” 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Grand Illusion 


Men rarely give up their illusions, even 
when those illusions are scraped away by 
the sharp edges of reality. For John F. 
Kennedy, that process has been going on 
painfully since Inauguration Day. Last 
week, when a U.S.-backed invasion of 
Cuba catastrophically awry, the 
young President got a lesson about the 
peril of holding onto his illusions. 

Despite the tone of somber realism in 
his campaign speeches and his inaugural 
address, President Kennedy came into otf- 
fice cherishing some naive notions about 


went 





the possibilities of easing cold-war ten- 
through rational negotiation—and 
about the extent to which the shrewd tac- 
tics that had carried him so far in U.S. 
politics would serve him in trying to cope 


sions 


with Communism. “Let us never negotiate 
out of fear 
gural address, “but let us never 
negotiate.” But what had sabotaged ne- 
gotiations during the Eisenhower Admin- 


negotiation; it 


Kennedy said in his inau- 
fear to 


fear ot 


istration Was nol 
was the Communists’ underlying hostility 
to the West 
ultimate world domination. 

John F. Kennedy has spent his first toc 
presidential days in learning such facts of 
cold war life. Instead of granting the six- 


and relentless dedication to 





Associated Press 
KenNepy & EISENHOWER 
The young President was learning 


month lull that Kennedy had asked for, 
Nikita Khrushchev intensified the cold 
war, with guerrilla warfare in Laos, sub- 
version in South Viet Nam, and increased 
arms shipments to Cuba.. 

Propaganda Windfall. When the Presi- 
dent tried to halt the Communist thrust 
in Laos by proposing a cease-fire and a 
neutral status, with official hints of a U.S. 
‘response’ if the Communists did not 
accept his plan. his countrymen gave him 
plaudits for his coolness and courage. But 
in stark fact, Kennedy's move failed to 
achieve anything against the cunning and 
purposeiulness of Nikita Khrushchev. The 
Russians have simply stalled on a cease- 
fire, and meanwhile the buildup of Com- 
munist arms in Laos has continued. The 
tuition fee for Kennedy's foreign-policy 
education in Laos may be the 
that country to Communism. 


loss of 
The lessons of Cuba, in contrast, came 
with jolting swiftness. Again. Kennedy un- 
derestimated his adversary and overesti- 
mated the realism of his own expectations. 
In backing the invasion of Cuba by a 
force of U.S.-trained Cuban exiles, Ken- 
nedy hoped to bring down Fidel Castro's 
Communist 





regime in Cuba without 

many international 
of “imperialism 
the U.S. 
in a Massacre, 


stir- 
ring too accusations 
ind “colonialism” against 
But the bungled invasion ended 


And the 


blamed the U.S. 


onlooking nations 
for the invasion almost 
is shrilly as if Kennedy had sent in the 
Marines, Seizing the propaganda windfall 
Khrushchev sanctimoniously denounced 
the invasion as “a crime 
volted the entire world. 
Double Scar. Great nations are always 
criticized when they appear 
rhey are despised when they seem weak. 
By backing 


which has te 


aggressive. 





in inadequate and misman- 
President Kennedy 
achieved the unhappy feat of making the 
U.S. both aggressive and weak at 
the same time. Victory would have brought 
imperialism,” but at least 
it would have been victory. Said a Latin 


aged invasion attempt 
seem 
outcries against 


American diplomat to a U.S. diplomat at 
the U.N.: “You succeeded in Guatemaia 
and that left a scar. You failed in Cuba 
and that will leave a double scar. 

Coming so soon after the Russian man 
in-space triumph, the Cuba 
U.S. prestige a c 
on which Kennedy had orated too glibly 


flasco seri- 





damaged 





ously subj 
during the campaign. The country’s pres- 
tige would rise again, and in his actions 
since the debacle, the President indicated 
by his sobering talk that he had learned 
some valuable lessons. 








James Whiln 
KHRUSHCHE 
The old dictator was crowing. 


Bitter Week 


At 5:15 one morning last week, Presi- 
dent Kennedy's military aide, Brigadier 
General Chester Clifton, got an urgent 
telephone call. He told the caller to tele- 
phone the President at his weekend home 
in Middleburg. Va. Shortly afterward, in 
keeping with instructions he had given 
the President was awakened and told that 








an invasion force of Cuban revolutionaries 
had landed as planned on the south coast 
of Cuba. So began John F. Kennedy's 
darkest and bitterest week as President. 

after he took office in January 
Kennedy was faced with making a com- 
mand decision on Cuba, His early hopes 
of avoiding clashes with Fidel Castro had 


Soon 








rapidly faded. Now the Pentagon and the 
Central Intelligence Agency urged upon 
him a project that the CIA had been 


working on for months during the Ejisen- 
hower Administration: an by 
U.S.-trained Cuban refugees, with the U.S. 
providing air cover and logistical support. 
Shockingly misinformed. the CIA assured 
the President that the invasion 
touch off uprisings Castro and 
massive defections from his armed forces. 

"The Great Revolution.” Fearful that 
open U.S. help for the invasion would 
urn Latin Americans, Asians and Afri- 
cans against the U.S.. the President vetoed 
support. But ac 
ibout 


invasion 


would 


igainst 


air cover and logistical 
cepting the CIA’s assurances 
ings and defections. he approved a 
all-Cuban that was 
doomed to bloody defeat. Secretary ot 
State Dean Rusk with the 
plan, and so did the top foreign policy 
thinkers on the White House staff: Ar- 
thur Schlesinger Jr.. McGeorge Bundy 
and Walt Whitman Rostow. Under Secre- 
tary of State Chester Bowles opposed the 
project, somewhat deviously, by leaking 
to the press stories of sharp contlict with- 
in the Administration. The most outspok 





upris- 
too- 
skimpy invasion 


went along 


ch opposition came from Senate Foreign 


Relations Committee Chairman William 





he was convinced that the in-j 


Fulbright 
vasion attempt would fail. 

A few days after he had approved the 
invasion, President Kennedy tried to as- 
sure the world that the U.S. would not 
actively associate itself with any such en- 
terprise. Said he at his press conference a 
fortnight ago: “There will not be, under 
any conditions, an intervention in Cuba 
by U.S. armed forces.” Apart from the 
damage it did to the morale of anti-Castro 
Cubans, the President's absolute promise 
acted last week as a barrier against effec- 
tive action during the critical hours. 

During those critical hours, John Ken- 
nedy to all outward appearances acted 
coolly. The day after the invaders landed, 
Kennedy responded forcefully to Nikita 
Khrushchev’s message threatening to give 
Castro “all necessary assistance in beat- 
ing back the armed attack.” Dissatisfied 
with the answer drafted by the State De- 
partment, Kennedy dictated a reply him- 
self. What was going on in Cuba, he told 
Khrushchev, was a “struggle for freedom” 
against an “alien-dominated regime.” The 
U.S. “intends no military intervention in 
Cuba,” but “in the event of any military 
intervention by outside force,” the U.S. 
is ready to “protect this hemisphere 
against external aggression . 

“I believe, Mr. Chairman,” said the 
President, “that you should recognize that 
free peoples do not accept the claim of his- 
torical inevitability for Communist revo- 
lution. What your Government believes is 
its own business; what it does in the world 
is the world’s business. The great revolu- 
tion in the history of man, past, present 
and future, is the revolution of those 
determined to be free.” 

With Deputy Roger Jones 


Under Secretary 
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Two Cigars. That evening the Presi- 
dent interrupted his preoccupation with 
Cuba to don white tie and tails and host 
a lively White House reception for mem- 
bers of Congress (see The Presidency). 
As soon as it was over, he hurried to 
the Executive Wing, where high Admin- 
istration officials were agonizing over the 
dismal reports from Cuba. The 
lasted until 4 a.m. 

Next morning the last, faint ray of hope 
for the invasion dwindled away, and a 
sour fog of failure settled upon the Ad- 
ministration. Shortly after noon, the top 
New Frontier lieutenants gathered at the 
White House for a meeting that went on 
for seven hours. Present were Vice Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson, Secretary Rusk, 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy, CIA 
Chief Allen Dulles, Information Agency 
Director Edward R. Murrow. Presidential 
Assistants Schlesinger. Bundy and Ros- 
tow. congressional leaders of both parties, 
and high military brass. The President 
was composed, even cheerful. He smoked 
his normal quota of two cigars, showed 
no signs of anguish, leveled no reproaches 
at the military and intelligence chiefs who 
had misjudged so grievously. : 

Around 5 p.m., while the meeting was. 
still going on, six Cubans headed by José 


session 


Miré Cardona, president of the anti- 
Castro refugees’ Revolutionary Council 


story), were ushered into the 
President's office. They went away still 
grim-faced, but heartened a bit by his, 
promise that he intended to carry on the 
fight against Castro to the end. 

The Debris of History. After the Cu- 
bans departed, Kennedy called in Ted 
Sorensen, his No. 1 aide and speechwriter, 
told him that he had decided to throw 
away the speech he was scheduled to give 
next day to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and deliver a totally 
different speech, mostly about Cuba. The 
President talked over his ideas with So- 


(see cover 








rensen until it was time to get ready for 
the week’s second white-tie interruption: 
a reception at the Greek embassy for 
visiting Premier Constantine Karamanilis. 
Sorensen worked through the night. 

The speech to the A.S.N.E. marked the 
end of John F. Kennedy's earnest three- 
month pursuit of that cold war will-o’-the- 
wisp called “easing of tensions.” He con- 
tradicted his own week-old declaration 
that the U.S. would not “under any con- 
ditions” intervene in Cuba. Said he: “If 
the nations of this hemisphere should fail 
to meet their commitments against out- 
side Communist penetration, then this 
Government will not hesitate in meeting 
its primary obligations, which are the se- 
curity of our nation. Should that time 
ever we do not intend to be lec- 
tured on intervention by whose 
character was stamped for all time on the 
bloody streets of Budapest .. . 

“The message of Cuba, of Laos, of the 


come 
those 


rising din of Communist voices in Asia 


and Latin America,” said the President, 
“these messages are all the same. The 
complacent, the self-indulgent the soft 
societies are about to be swept away with 
the debris of history. Only the strong, 
only the industrious, only the determined 
only the courageous, only the visionary 
who determine the real nature of our 
struggle can possibly survive ... 1 am 
determined upon our system’s survival 
and regardless of the and 
regardless of the peril.” 

Hue of Resolution. The President's 
words were resolute—but there remained 
the problem of translating them into ac- 
tion. At midweek aides reported that the 
President was “firmly and irrevocably” 
determined to bring Castro down. But 


success, cost 


then came sobering reflections on ways 
and means. An invasion of Cuba by U.S. 
marines, or even by Cubans backed up by 
U.S. air and naval support, would bring a 
barrage of world protests upon the U.S., 
and perhaps also bring Communist coun- 





Edward Clork—Lirs 


CIA Cuter Duties ENTERING THE WHITE House 
Shockingly misinformed advice. 
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terthrusts in Berlin or South Viet Nam or 
elsewhere. In the face of such considera- 
tions. the hue of resolution quickly faded. 





By week’s end aides were no r 
porting that the President was “deter- 
mined to beat Castro.” He instead 








“determined to try to beat Castro. 
In his frustration, the President showed 
signs of feeling lonely and let down. Dis- 


appointed at the performance of his mil- 





itary, intelligence and foreign policy ad 
visers in the Cuba mess, he turned again 
to the young men who had served him so 
effectively during his drive for the presi- 
dency, especially Bobby Kennedy and Ted 
Sorensen. The President told Sorensen to 
start shifting his attention from domestic 
politics to foreign relations. 

In this somber mood, President Ken- 
nedy called a full Cabinet meeting only 
the third since his inauguration. He also 
called a National Security Council ses- 
sion, again only the third since the start 
of his Administration. (Under Eisenhow- 
er. the Cabinet and the NSC met every 
week.) In a crisis that plainly called for 
a moratorium on party politics-as-usual 
the President talked earnestly with Re- 
publican leaders. He held a surprise meet- 
ing with Richard Nixon at the White 
House. and another with Arizona's con- 
servative Senator Barry Goldwater. Later 
on. he met with Dwight D. Eisenhower 
it the presidential mountain retreat Camp 
David. to discuss Cuba and other blotches 
of trouble on the world map. And so a 
bad week for the U.S. at least ended with 
a flourish of national unity. 


° 
Sympathy & Dismay 

From the moment the first anti-Castro 
rebel set foot on Cuban soil last week, it 
was inevitable that there would be shouts 
and shoving, mostly against the U.S. So 
right on schedule, it came to pass. In 
Moscow well-organized throngs marched 
on the U.S. embassy to toss inkpots and 





rocks: they were easily kept trom getting 


really riotous by phalanx of Soviet 
militiamen. In Rio de Janeiro, Bogota, La 
Paz. Caracas. Mexico City and Buenos 
Aires. unruly mobs of students and work- 
ers milled in the streets and battled with 
police and one another. In Tokyo, left- 
wing students and Communists stormed 


around the U.S. embass 





In Egypt 





Nasser-organized squads of g youths 


tried to storm the U.S. mission in Cairo. 





y and neutralist na- 
tions who recognized the U.S.’s deep in- 
volvement in hemispheric security, the 
mood during those first hours 
remarkable sympathy and understanding. 
The London Daily Expre often anti- 


Yet, among trienc 


is one ol 











American, cheered British people give 
their support to Kennedy.” In Canada 
the Calgary Herald wrote rhe United 


States has shown the utmost forbearance 
1 that unfortunate 
since it fell into the hands of the Castro 


gang.” Said Rio de Janeiro’s O Jornal 


towa 





country ever 


This invasion is the beginning of the 
movement to restore to democracy the 
Cuban revolution, betrayed by Fidel Cas 
tro and his Communist gang.” Remarked 

high-ranking Venezuelan official Ken- 
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nedy is not crazy or stupid. Every country 
has the right to give its sympathy to 
whomever it wants and to help whomever 
i Reflecting the thoughts of 
most of his colleagues. an Indian Cabinet 
minister said to a U.S. newsmar We 


realize that vou have to take certain 


it wishes. 


actions for your own security, but we 
hope you hurry up and get it over 
with. 

But as the Cuban invasion fell 
the sympathy and understanding 





way to dismay ind plain disgust. 
show,” said the London Daily Mail ’ 
shocking blow to American prestige.” 
British cartoonists smirked in print. Said 
a saddened government official in Bogota 


The United States should not have al- 





lowed the invasion to sti the 
And 


Masaji Inoue, 31. a Tokyo office worker 
mirrored the feeling of much of the free 








chances of 


success were good. 


world America seems to have messed 
things up again. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Interlude 
Whatever his other difficulties 





i 

Kennedy last week maintained his s 
as the most fascinating Washington per- 
sonality in years. Beyond greeting a flock 


of ceremonial guests. he actec 





th J ickic 





radiant side. as a gay and gracious 
host at the sleekest. best-pl 
tion within White House memory. 

Nearly 450 white-tied VIPs and their 
1 up for the traditional re- 


wives showed 
1 at which Congressmen are “In 





recep- 





cept 





tro to Cabinet members. ¢ 





teristically, the Kennedys brought a new 


look to an old White House custom. To 





the surprise and gratification of capital 
veterans there Was no tortoise-p ced re 
ception line; as Jackie, whose ide t was 
explained If there was a receiving lint 
it would not be over until 3 in the 
morning Instead of roped-off rooms 
guests found open doors, were tree to 


inspect Jackie's tasteful changes in décor 

on the lower floors. Only the Kennedys 

private quarters were off limits 
Precisely at 








UDENT DEMONSTRATION 


his lady descended the stairs to the en- 
trance hall. Jackie had on a sleeveless, 
floor-length sheath of pink and white 
straw lace, wore just one piece of jewelry: 
a feather-shaped diamond clip in her 
bouffant hair. At a signal, the Marine 
Band’s dance orchestra in the East Room 
struck up Mr. Wonderful; Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson and his wife Ladybird 
joined the Kennedys in leading the first 
dance. Afterward, Jack stood at one end 
of the ballroom greeting guests while 
Jackie toured the floor with a battalion of 
successive partners. The verdict on her 
footwork, as announced by Florida’s Sena- 
tor George Smathers: “She's divine.” 
The Kennedys had taken pains to make 
the occasion a happy one. Although smok- 
ing had previously been discouraged at 
such White House functions, ashtrays 
were scattered about. Glass bowls con- 
tained alcoholic (domestic champagne) 
and unspiked punches: to guide teetotal- 
ers the nonalcoholic drink was garnished 
with oranges, the darker-hued champagne 


Dining Room there was a mammoth 
buffet of chicken a la king, roast beef, 
pheasant, tongue, turkey and ham. Foot- 
man John Pye, a White House servant 
since the days of Woodrow Wilson, de- 
clared it the finest spread of his tenure. 
By 11:45 the presidential host (who 
learned of the Cuban debacle just before 
the party began) had taken his leave 
to spend long night hours consulting with 
his top advisers. 

Last week President Kennedy also: 
@ Appointed Law School Deans Erwin 
N. Griswold of Harvard and Spottswood 
Robinson III of Washington's Negro 
Howard University to the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

@ Decided to name liberal Democrat 
Anthony Akers, 46. a three-time loser of 
fights for the congressional seat in Man- 
hattan's silk-stocking 17th District (in- 
cumbent: Republican John Lindsay), as 
Ambassador to New Zealand. 

@ Asked onetime (1955-39) Army Chief 
of Staff General Maxwell D. Taylor, 


ability to carry out “non-conventional” 
(meaning guerrilla) warfare. thereby stir- 
ring up speculation that Taylor was in 
line either to succeed Allen Dulles as 
director of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy or to take charge of the U.S, operations 
aimed at ridding Cuba of Castro. 


TAXES 


Down with Deductions 

If John Kennedy has his way, the era 
of the tax-deductible yacht and the three- 
martini expense-account lunch will soon 
be at an end. Last week, in his long 
awaited tax message to Congress, the 
President demanded a crackdown on ex- 
pense-account living as one step in a pro- 
gram designed to raise $1.7 billion in new 
revenue by correcting the tax structure's 
“defects and inequities.” The additional 
tax income is counted on to offset a 
seductive new plan aimed at jogging the 
slow rate of business investment in new 
factories and equipment. 


ver 
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sion with strawberries. In the State 


THE C.I.A. 


When It’s in the News, It’s in Trouble 


estled in the hills near Langley, Va., is an eight-story 

building on a site that covers 140 acres. This, next fall, 
will be the new headquarters of the U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and will house more than 10,000 of its em- 
tloyees. With thousands of others posted around the world, 
they comprise a unique arm of the U.S. Government. CIA’s 
duties are prescribed by Congress, but in the most guarded 
terms. It is CIA’s business to stay out of the news—yet 
sometimes it fails in that aim with spectacular results, Last 
week, with CIA bearing heavy responsibility for the Cuban 
fiasco, was one of those times. What is CIA? What does it 
do? And how well? 

Established in 1947. CIA was assigned by Congress to 
correlate and evaluate raw intelligence data gathered by 
various military intelligence departments and to advise the 
National Security Council on such matters. It was also 
given the responsibility of engaging in and performing such 
“additional services” —e.g., espionage, sabotage—as the NSC 
might require. Its budget has never been published, though 
respectable estimates run it into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. CIA Director Allen Dulles, who succeeded Gener- 
al Walter Bedell Smith in the job, is the only U.S. agency 
head who may sign a personal voucher for any part of his 
organization's budget with no public questions asked. 

Much of Dulles’ operation is routine and even tedious. A 
large part of intelligence gathering consists of reading tech- 
nical publications, monitoring radar and radio, interview- 
ing travelers and refugees. With this material, and from 
military intelligence as well as from CIA’s own cloak-and- 
dagger specialists. the agency works up its evaluations, on 
which the National Security Council bases its decisions. 

In many ways Allen Dulles, 68, is an unlikely sort of 
man to head CIA. The amiable, scholarly younger brother 
of John Foster Dulles, Allen got his Phi Beta Kappa key 
at Princeton, taught for a year in India, joined the Foreign 
Service in 1916. He was in Switzerland when the U.S. en- 
tered World War I. leaped straight into intelligence work. 
In 1926 he took a law degree at George Washington Uni- 
versity, joined his brother Foster in law work in New York. 


59, to undertake a special study of U.S. 


ASSOCIATED Paces 


CIA HEADQUARTERS NEAR LANGLEY, VA, 


During World War II, he joined the OSS, helped nail the 
famous Nazi spy, “Cicero” (who was memorialized in the 
movie Five Fingers). In 1950 “Beedle” Smith called Dulles 
to Washington for what was supposed to be a six-months’ 
tour of duty. He never left. 

Though Dulles, more than his predecessors, has allowed 
himself to become a public figure, most of the agency’s 
exploits are actually a matter of hearsay. Despite expected 
denials, CIA was chiefly responsible for toppling Jacobo 
Arbenz’ Red regime in Guatemala in 1954, and privately 
takes credit for it. It claims to have had advance dope on 
the British-French-Israeli Suez invasion. It correctly pre- 
dicted the Hungarian uprising in 1956, directed the U-2 
flights over Russia that provided the U.S. with some of its 
best intelligence on Russia—until they were called off after 
Pilot Powers’ crash. 

Last week CIA was back in the news in a big way—and 
will probably stay there for some time while a basic ques- 
tion that has been long and heatedly debated is argued out. 
Should any intelligence-gathering organization also have an 
operations responsibility? The British have long said no, 
arguing that a combination of the functions gives such an 
organization a vested operational interest in proving its in- 
telligence correct. That dual function seems to have been 
one of the causes of the Cuban tragedy. 
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Under Kennedy's incentives proposal, 


corporations, partnerships and individu- 
als could earn savings of up to 30% in 
their tax liability for investment in new 
plant and equipment located in the U.S, 
and having a tax-depreciation life of at 
least six years. Treasury officials estimate 
that the offer, if translated into law, 
would involve an annual loss of $1.7 bil- 
lion in Government revenue. At the same 
time, the tax credit could prove to be a 
sharp-pointed spur to the economy: it is 
designed to provide a $5 billion boost in 
gross national product during the first 
year—and to create 500,000 new jobs. 

To pay for the plan. Kennedy asked 
Congress for a host of revenue-raising 
footnotes to the incentive legislation, took 
sharpest aim on the “widespread abuses” 
in tax-deductible business entertainment. 
Treasury officials hope to raise at least 
$2s0 million by closing such barely justi- 
fied loopholes as tax deductions for the 
maintenance of hunting lodges as busi- 
ness necessities, expensive business gifts, 
personal expenses incurred on combined 
business - and - pleasure trips, 
travel expenses (possible limit 
day). Kennedy's point 
deductible’ should pass from our scene.” 

Among Kennedy's other tax-raising 
proposals 
@ Repeal of the individual deduction of 
the first $s0 in dividend income, and of 
the 4% credit on dividend income over 
$so (estimated revenue $450 
million). 

@ A 20% withholding tax on corporate 
dividends and “taxable investment-type 
interest’ ($600 million) 

@ Application of straight rates rather 
than the lower capital gains schedule on 
the sale of depreciable business property 
($200 million). 

In his message, Kennedy promised even 
more far-reaching changes next year. But 
how much of his original request will get 
into law is debatable. Washington's labor 
lobbies, already warming up for House 
Ways & Means Committee hearings on 
the message next month, claim that the 
investment incentive will only encourage 
corporations to create greater unemploy- 
ment by building automated plants. Busi- 
ness groups complain that some of the 
new taxes wipe out the very funds ear- 
marked for plant investment. “By the 
time he’s through.” complained one in- 
dustry spokesman, “he’s given an incen- 
tive of $1.7 billion, and taken that and 
more out of the savings stream. And how 
that is a way to develop incentive, I 
don't know.” 


THE CONGRESS 


Strategic Success 

As the Senate battle over John Ken- 
nedy’s minimum wage bill began, White 
House Aide Larry O'Brien sent a message 
to organized labor's lobbyists: “Leave the 
Democrats to us. You go after the Repub- 
licans.” O'Brien figured he could twist 
Democratic arms by invoking patronage 
promises and the pressures of party loyal- 
ty; labor was delighted at the chance to 
prove to the Administration that it has 
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Robert P ips 
OKLAHOMA'S MIKE MONRONEY 
Labor took care of the Republicans. 


the power to sway Republican votes. Last 
week the strategy worked perfectly. 

Democratic Reluctance. For President 
Kennedy, passage of the wage bill was a 
must. Last month the House had handed 
him his first major loss by batting down 
his bill by a single vote and passing a 
Republican measure that would lift the 
wage floor from $1 to $1.15 and extend 
coverage to 1,400,000 additional workers, 
all of them engaged in interstate com- 
merce. Kennedy wanted much more: a 
two-stage $1.25 by mid-1963 
with coverage for 4,100,000 more workers 
mostly in the retail trades. 

Kennedy's Senate emissaries found out 
that many Democrats were reluctant to 
buy such a big package. Some argued that 
the Kennedy bill would breach the Con- 
stitution by extending federal coverage to 
firms operating within a single state. Oth- 
ers feared that the Kennedy bill, by rais- 
ing the employer's minimum wage-tax 
cost from $42.44 to $53.05 per person for 
a 40-hour week, would prompt many to 
lay off unskilled workers and thus swell 
unemployment. 

But the labor lobbyists mileage 
with the Republicans. Home-state delega 
tions of unionists poured into Washington 
and called on some Senators whom they 
had not visited in years, telling each one 
of labor's reputed strength at the poll 
They concentrated their fire on the big 
gest single threat to the Kennedy bill: an 
amendment by Oklahoma’s middle-road 
Democrat Mike Monroney to exempt re 
tail and service firms that do business in 
only one state. That amendment had lost 
by a cliffhanging 50 to 48 last summer, 
and now Monroney thought he had a 
chance of winning. 

Republican Switch. When the key 
vote came last week, every single Demo- 
crat who had supported the Monroney 
amendment last summer voted for it 
again. The labor lobbyists swung the tide 
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for Kennedy by picking up five new 
G.O.P. votes, mostly from Senators who 
represent states with potent labor blocs— 
New York’s Kenneth Keating, Pennsyl- 
vania's Hugh Scott, Connecticut's Pres- 
cott Bush, Delaware's Caleb Boggs and 
Iowa's Jack Miller. After the Monroney 
amendment went down 56 to 39, the Ken- 
nedy bill breezed through, 65 to 28. 

The bill now moves to a conference 
committee that will work for a compro- 
mise between the House and Senate ver- 
sions. The Administration's strategy is to 
give in a little on the number of new 
workers to be covered, while fighting hard 
to preserve the $1.25 minimum. 


For the Faithful 


Brooklyn's Democratic Congressman 
Emanuel Celler put it bluntly. “The 
Democratic leadership gambled and won,” 
said Celler, the chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee. “A rew Adminis- 
tration will make the appointments.” 

The Democratic gamble was known to 
everyone in Washington: time and again 
1955 the Democrats had rebuffed 
Dwight Eisenhower's pleas to create more 
federal judgeships and thus ease the bur- 
den on the U.S.’s courts. Last year, the 
Democrats even turned back Ike's offer 
to split his appointments 50-50 between 
both parties if Congress would only ap- 
prove 4o new judgeships. Last week, 
with a Democratic President in the White 
House, the Democrats created not 40 but 
zo new judgeships. Manny Celler ex- 
plained why: “We did not like putting 
Democratic eggs under a Republican hen 
to hatch. I want the greater number of 
these judgeships to go as prizes to honest 
and good and faithful Democrats. 

Republicans inevitably roared in their 
wrath. Cried Michigan's George Meader: 
“When judicial office becomes a_ public 
grant, it attracts those who seek a politi- 
cal plum rather than those who aspire to 
the heights of the legal profession.” Ohio's 
William McCulloch noted that the 70 
new judgeships, plus 19 vacancies, add up 
to 8g judges whom President Kennedy 
could appoint in his early months in 
office—more than Franklin Roosevelt or 
Harry Truman had appointed in their 
first four years. 

All to no avail. Every Democrat on the 
floor voted for the bill, and it sailed home, 
336 to 76. The Senate had already ap- 
proved a similar bill calling for President 
Kennedy to name 73 new judges. Nobody 
expects that the Democrats from both 
branches will have any trouble in compro- 
mising the final number of prizes at 71 or 
72, mostly for good and faithful fellow 
Democrats. 

Other congressional action in the New 
Frontier's successful legislative 
week: 

@ The House passed, 399 to 14, the Ad- 
ministration’s social security bill to 1) 
boost minimum monthly benefits from 
$33 to S4o, and 2) permit men to retire 
and collect 80% of their usual benefits at 
62 instead of 65, as women are already 
allowed to do. If the Senate, as expected, 
approves, the bill will boost social security 
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benefit payments by $7=0 million in its 
first year of operation, raise social secu- 
rity taxes for employees and employers 
from the present 3% each on the first 
$4,800 of income to 34% next year and to 
34% in 1963. 

@ By voice vote, the Senate passed Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s bill to grant some $289 
million in federal funds to more than 
t.0c0.0co children of unemployed per- 
sons. The House, which approved the bill 
last month, now gets it back to consider 
some Senate amendments. Chances are 
that payments of matching federal-state 
funds will begin in May. 

@ Senate-House conferees agreed to fi- 
nance the Administration's depressed areas 
aid plan by direct borrowings from the 
Treasury instead of annual congressional 
appropriations. The bill prov ides up to 
$394 million in federal loans and grants. 


ARMED FORCES 
On the Shelf 


There has never been any question 
about the fighting qualities of Major Gen- 
eral Edwin A. Walker, U During 
World War II, Texas-born “Ted” Walker 
often blacked his face. led his troops on 
bloody night raids against German units 
in Italy. In the Korean war he won fur- 
ther combat distinction, and in 1957, com- 


manding troops of the rorst Airborne Di- 








gues CAPITAL NOTE 


Off to Tanganyika 

The first Peace Corps volunteers will 
go to equatorial Tanganyika. A band of 
28 U.S. surveyors, geologists and civil en- 
gineers—all men will arrive about Oct. 
1 for two years of mapping and building 
much-needed secondary roads. Next coun- 
tries due to get Peace Corpsmen: Nigeria 
and several Latin American republics. 





Prognosis: Poor 


The Administration has serious doubts 
that it can pass a medical-aid-to-the-aged 
bill this vear. At best, it rates the chances 
at fifty-fity. 


“Access to the Hill...” 


G.O.P. National Chairman Thruston 
Morton is soliciting jobs for hundreds of 
Republican appointees who have left the 
Government, has sent thousands of letters 
to U.S. companies, notably to what he 
calls “large Republican companies.” Says 
Morton of the job seekers; “From their 
knowledge and experience in their partic- 
ular jobs, as well as their access to the 
Hill and the departments, they are in a 
position to make an excellent contribu- 
tion to private industry.” 


Fall-In 


One Republican who found a job on his 
own: Leo Hoegh, director of Eisenhower's 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
now selling fallout shelters as executive 
vice president of Chicago's Wonder Build- 
ing Corp. of America. Hoegh, whose name 
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vision and the National Guard, he han- 
dled the Little Rock school crisis with 
such no-nonsense determination as to earn 
even the grudging admiration of segrega- 
tionists. Since then, as commander of the 
24th Infantry Division in West Germany, 
Walker has been known as a stern task- 
master who required officers and enlisted 
men alike to sweat through daily calis- 
thenics and often take a one-mile run. 
But last week the Pentagon abruptly re- 
lieved General Walker, 51, of his com- 
mand, The reason: charges that Walker 
was indoctrinating his troops with politi- 
cal propaganda that emanated from the 
conservative John Birch Society. 

The story accusing Walker was broken 
by the Overseas Weekly, an independent, 
American-owned newspaper that has won 
a big audience among U.S. soldiers in 
Europe with a mixture of sex and carefully 
documented exposés of officers abusing 
their rank. According to the 
Weekly, Walker was stuffing his troops w ith 
the rightist rantings of Birch Society 
Founder Robert Welch, once made a pub- 
lic speech in which he called President 
Truman “definitely pink” and TV's Ed- 
ward R. Murrow a “confirmed Commu- 
nist.” A man of towering temper, Walker 
was so enraged when he heard of Murrow’s 
appointment as director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency that his staff officers 
feared to go near him all day. 


Overseas 


and face are prominently featured in 
Wonder ads, earns something more than 
the $25,000 yearly he got as OCDM boss, 
plus a share of the company’s profits. 


White House Snubs 


President Kennedy intends to make 
plain his dislike of certain conservative 
groups. He has declined an invitation to 
address the annual meeting of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce because he be- 
lieves it is one of the most potent forces 
lobbying against his program. Also, for 
the first time since 18go, the Continental 
Congress of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was rebu”ed when it re- 
quested a special, “members only” tour 
through the White House. 


Crack in the Bar 

The White House News Photographers 
Association is expected to admit its first 
Negro member—from the Baltimore 
Afro-American—within the next month, 
Reason: President Kennedy has put out 
word that he will refuse to attend the 
association’s May banquet unless its all- 
white policy changes. 
Ribicoff’s Drive 

Health, Education and Welfare Secre- 
tary Abe Ribicoff, long a crusader for 
traffic safety, is urging teen-age girls to 
cool off male hot-rodders by refusing to 
date them. “You young girls can help a 
lot.” he said to 30 touring high schoolers 
irom Vero Beach, Fla. “This one-arm 
driving doesn't do any good either.” 









Wilfried Ehr! 
Mayor GENERAL Epw1N WALKER 
Fighting is his forte. 
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Walker issued a denial, said his pro- 
gram had no connection with any out- 
side society, then went into hiding to map 
his counterattack. Finally, shouting at 
the top of his lungs, Walker gave out a 
statement to newsmen: “We have Com- 
munists and we have the Overseas Wee kly. 
Neither one is one of God's blessings to 
the American people or their soldier sons 
overseas. Immoral, unscrupulous, corrupt 
and destructive are terms which could 
be applied to either.” 

As the uproar mounted, President Ken- 
nedy called the Pentagon to see what all 
the shouting was about. Connecticut's 
Democratic Congressman Frank Kowalski, 
a West Pointer (730) and retired colonel, 
demanded an investigation of West Point- 
er Walker (class of "31). Said he: ba 
Walker has done nothing wrong, he should 
be vindicated, If not, he should be given 
the works.” And the Army decided to put 
General Ted Walker on the shelf until it 
could find out if his political views out- 
balanced his fighting talent. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Thought Control 


Voted into being in 1956, the Missis- 
sippi State Sovereignty Commission was 
assigned to “protect the sovereignty of 
the State of Mississippi from encroach- 
ment by the Federal Government.” To do 
the job, it has plenty of political muscle 
—Governor Ross Barnett, his lieutenant 
governor and the attorney general are 
among the members—and ample funds, 
from a two-year budget of $350,000. It 
works hand in glove with the state’s White 
Citizens Councils, whose educational foun- 
dation it subsidized with $50,000 last 
year. It also has a private, secret network 
of paid spies, who report the attitudes of 
individual Mississippians toward racial is- 
sues—and have created a chilling climate 
in the heart of the Deep South. 
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"Subversive." The commission is frank 
about its aims. In addition to keeping 
track of desegregation efforts, reports the 
commission’s standard publicity speech, 
“the commission is engaged in a detailed 
investigation program to build a file on 
persons whose utterances or actions indi- 
cate they should be watched with suspi- 
cion on future racial attitudes.” In the 
last nine months, the commission has 
made 228 such investigations in 82 coun- 
ties. In one a task force of investigators 
worked for weeks, eventually proved that 
a child from a supposedly white family 
was actually Negro, and thus ineligible 
for an all-white school. 

In towns and hamlets throughout the 
state. the commission’s use of paid in- 
formers has long been general knowledge. 
At the University of Mississippi. for ex- 
ample, students refer casually to class- 
mates in the commission's pay who take 
notes on “subversive” conversations and 
to the former graduate student who gets 
$35 a week for removing allegedly pro- 
Communist literature from the library. 
But not until the case of Ole Miss Senior 
Billy Barton was the commission caught 
so openly trafficking in “investigations” 
that Mississippians grew actively alarmed. 

"Right Serious." Barton, 20, 4 jour- 
nalism student and managing editor of 
the university paper. the Mississippian, 
worked last summer as a reporter trainee 
for the Atlanta Journal. From the Geor- 
gia States’ Rights Council the Mississippi 
commission heard ugly rumors of Bar- 
ton’s Atlanta activities. Augmented later 
by commission informers at Ole Miss, the 
rumors were combined into a confidential 
report that bumbling Commission Direc- 
tor Albert Jones mistakenly released. The 
report accused Barton of belonging to the 
N.A.A.C.P. (which he does not) and of 
leading sit-in demonstrations in Atlan- 
ta (he helped cover one for the Journal). 
Last week, partly because of the charges 
against him, Barton lost the election for 
the Mississippian editorship. 

The Barton case revelations were clear- 
ly too much for many a confirmed segre- 
gationist to swallow, State Representative 
Philip Bryant damned the commission as 
a “private Gestapo.” The influential Jack- 
son State Times asked editorially: ‘Has 
the State Sovereignty Commission devel- 
oped into a secret police organization? 
What right has the commission to main- 
tain files on any Mississippian?” Sudden- 
ly aware that what could happen to Bar- 
ton could happen to them, more and more 
Mississippians seemed to be agreeing with 
I. H. Howell. editor of the Batesville 
Panolian. “When they organized the Sov- 
ereignty Commission,”. he said, “T had no 
kick. But when they start having spies on 
campus, things are right serious.” 


POLITICS 
Mac v. Mo 


When Stewart L. Udall became Secretary 
of the Interior in January, he gave up his 
job as Representative trom Arizona's Sec- 
ond District—a district that includes the 
whole state except the Phoenix area and 
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has a history of hard-riding political war- 
fare. Last week, as national leaders of both 
parties watched closely, the two candi- 
dates for Udall’s old seat began stepping 
up their campaigns for next month's elec- 
tion. The rivals: Republican Businessman 
Mac C. Matheson, 43, a smooth-speaking 


conservative. and Democratic Lawyer 
Morris K. (“Mo”) Udall, 38. one of 
Stew’s kid brothers. 

Running Scared. At first glance, the 


Udall. 


odds seemed all in favor of Mo 


Both he and Stew are popular personally, 
and the Udall family is a sort of Arizona 
institution, The brothers’ grandfather ar- 
rived in a covered wagon, became patri- 
arch of a clan that spread throughout the 


education, minimum wage legislation and 
the welfare state. 5 he: “People are 





being offered a mess of welfare pottage in 
exchange for their American birthright.” 

Passing the Baton. Confusing the elec- 
tion still more is the question of religion in 


a district whose voters are about 10% 
Mormon. Both candidates are Mormons, 
but Matheson is far more active in the 
church. He spent two years as a missionary 
in the British Isles. has served in a number 
of local church offices. 

On the campaign trail last week Math- 
eson was covering the district in a compact 
station wagon, and Udall was flying his 
own Piper Tri-Pacer. But with the whole 
Udall clan pitching in for Mo, Matheson 






Herb McLoughlin 


Canxpmpates MATHESON & UDALL 
Like running against a relay team. 


state. The brothers’ father grew up to be- 
come the state’s chief justice. As a boy, 
Mo Udall had his right eye blinded in an 
accident with a knife but went on to win 
local fame as a star, 6-ft. 5-in. basketball 
forward at the University of Arizona. 
Also favoring Udall is the fact that the 
district's Democrats outnumber Repub- 
licans in registrations by more than 2 to 1. 
But Mo Udall is running scared, for 
Arizona Democrats have a maverick tend 
ency to vote Republican. The conservative 
surge in Arizona won the state tor Dwight 
Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956 and for 
Richard Nixon in 1960. A Republican has 
been elected Governor since 1955 and the 
voters give enthusiastic support to silver- 
haired Senator Barry Goldwater, leader of 
the Republicans’ conservative wing, 
Although Mo Udall is more conservative 
than his big brother (Mo opposes farm 
supports, has mild reservations about fed- 
eral aid to education), he seems to be a 
wild-eyed New Frontiersman compared 
with Mac Matheson, a former radio 
announcer who is now part owner of some 
Muzak franchises and who lost to Stew 
Udall last year. Devoted to Goldwater, 
Matheson strongly opposes federal aid to 


was beginning to feel the pinch. “I feel 
like I'm running against a relay team,” 
he said. “No sooner do I get through with 
one Udall than he hands the baton to a 
brother.” 


ELECTIONS 
Long Step 


“If we're going to make a comeback,” 
Republican National Chairman Thruston 
Morton said recently, “we're going to have 
to start picking up some statehouses.”’ 
Last week the Republicans took a long 
step toward picking up one of the U.S.’s 
key statehouses. After a rough-and-tumble 
primary fight, former Labor Secretary 
James P. Mitchell, 60, won the Republi- 
can nomination for Governor of New Jer- 
sey, and in the process proved himself 
an impressive vote getter. 

In winning the primary, Mitchell upset 
shrewd, tough Walter H. Jones, Republi- 
can leader of the state senate and the 
favorite of a fusty state Republican 
organization that has all but wrecked 
the once-powerful G.O.P. in New Jersey. 
In the last seven years, Jersey Repub- 
licans have watched haplessly while the 
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rising Democratic tide elected Harrison 
(“Pete”) Williams to the U.S. Senate in 
1958, won control of the state assembly 
put Robert Meyner in the Governor's 
mansion for two terms (the state consti- 
tution forbids him to run for a third), and 
gave New Jersey to John Kennedy last 
November by 22,000 votes. 

Protection Back Home. Bucking this 
trend. the only successful statewide Re- 
publican is U.S. Senator Clifford Case 
who is both a liberal and a loner. Ignoring 
and overriding the party hacks, Case won 
last fall by a landslide 332.000 votes while 
the state was going Democratic. Case 
hand-picked Jim Mitchell to fight Jones 


in a move that was widely touted as 
a Case effort to take personal control 
of New Jersey Republicanism. In fact, 


Case wanted the chance to work in Wash- 
ington without being undercut by the 
party organization back home. 

National Republican leaders hurried to 
back Mitchell. Dick Nixon rounded up 
money, and Dwight Eisenhower whipped 
out a $1coo bill as the first contribution. 
On the stump, Mitchell showed himself to 
be a witty, effective campaigner. He main- 
tained that he could lead both labor and 
revival of New Jersey's 
industrial growth, but his main 
“IT am the only Republican 
who can win in November.” This claim 
so infuriated organization Republicans 
that State Chairman Charles Erdman, an 
organization man, rather than 
preserve even token neutrality. 

Rain & Buckets. As primary day ap- 
proached, the forecasters said that Mitch- 
ell needed sunny spring weather to bring 
out a big enough popular vote to over- 
come the solid blocs controlled by the 
party. Primary day dawned grey and wet 

but the voters still sloshed to the polls 
in near-record numbers. Mitchell piled up 
big margins in Essex and Union counties, 
whipped Jones by 42,000 votes. 


business to a 
sagging 
point was 


resigned 
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Case & MITCHELL 
Two loners with a mutual victory. 
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The man President Kennedy had origi- 
nally picked to run for the Democrats was 
his close friend, Congressman Frank 
Thompson Jr. But Thompson wanted to 
stay on Capitol Hill, and eventually the 
choice went to Trenton Lawyer Richard 
J. Hughes, 51, who last week won his 
primary easily. Father of six (and three 
stepchildren) and, like Mitchell, a Roman 
Catholic, Hughes has capably held two 
Jersey judgeships. But his political views 
seem vague. and the charge that he carries 
water on both political shoulders has won 
him a nickname: “Two Buckets. 

Rebuilding Job. Preparing for the gen- 
eral election in November, Nominee 
Mitchell's big problem is uniting the state 
party. That job will require all the con- 
ciliatory talents that won for Mitchell the 
respect of both labor and management 
while he was Labor Secretary. If Mitchell 
succeeds in rebuilding the state party, he 
seems likely to win in November. And 
once in the statehouse, he could greatly 
influence New Jersey's voting in the 1964 
presidential election by wielding the pa- 
tronage and power that, under the New 
Jersey constitution, are the most imposing 
of any Governor's in the Union. Beyond 
that. a November win will automatically 
make Jim Mitchell a top candidate for his 
party's 1964 vice-presidential nomination. 


REPUBLICANS 
Playing It Cool 


The skies seemed to be clearing for 


New York's Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 





After his abortive attempt to cop the 
Republican presidential nomination last 
year, many Republicans blamed Rocky 


for Dick Nixon's landslide loss of New 
York State in November. As far as the 
national party was concerned, Rockefeller 
stood under a large cloud of disapproval. 
But last winter he turned his back on na- 
tional retreated to his Albany 
fastness, and earnestly attempted to im- 
prove his record as Governor. 

Green Stamps. There was room for 
improvement. In 1959 and 1960, his first 
two years as Governor, Rockefeller had 
skylarked around the country with an 
acute case of presidential fever, had paid 
little attention to New York affairs and 
had incurred the hostility of many state 
Republican legislators, including State 
Senate G.O.P. Leader Walter Mahoney. 

This year it was different. Rocky stuck 
to his guns in Albany. worked out a 
modus vivendi, if not a marriage, with 
Mahoney—and the G.O.P. majority quick- 
stepped behind his program. Happily fin- 
gering the more than 1,200 bills that the 
legislature had passed before adjourning, 
Rockefeller could see many green stamps 
that can presumably be turned in for 
votes next year when he f 


politics 


runs for re- 
election as Governor. There was a juicy 
10% state income tax rebate guaranteed 
to please nearly every voter. The first 
state law to end discrimination in some 
types of private housing had been passed. 
There were $33.700.000 in raises for state 
employees, not forgetting the legislators 
themselves, who will get salary and ex- 








Robert L. Smith 
Rocky ON THE STUMP 
One goal for now, 


pense-account increases of $4,c0o a year. 
There was a bill to subsidize and steam up 
the foundering commuter railroads, Most 
pleasing to Governor Rockefeller was the 
widespread program of aid to education 
increasing state scholarships from 7,100 
raising the loans 
available to college students from $5,000 
to creating a consolidated Uni 
versity of the City of New York that will 
offer college educations to all eligible resi 
dent students. 

Deep Freeze. Last week Rocky took off 
to fulfill a crowded itinerary of speech- 
making around the state. He had just one 
immediate political objective: winning his 
second gubernatorial term in 1962. Rocke- 
feller was determined to stay aloof from 
any premature national skirmishes with 
Barry Goldwater or Dick Nixon. He pru- 
dently refused an invitation to share the 
stage with Nixon and Goldwater at a Na- 
tional Young Republican conference this 
summer—a rally where every hemidemi- 
semiquaver of applause will be carefully 
measured. 

There will, however 
Rocky on the national proscenium from 
time to time—he will, for example, cam- 
paign for his friend, Jim Mitchell, in New 
Jersey next fall. But for the present 
Rocky will play it cool. His gubernatorial 
prospects seem bright. The Democrats in 
New York are split in a savage intraparty 
fight, and no candidate of any note has 
appeared to challenge Rockefeller. If he 
can better his 1958 plurality of 573.000 
votes, he will be sitting pretty for 1964. 
Says his good friend, New York Senator 
Kenneth Keating: “I don’t know whether 
he will be a candidate for President or 
not. But if he wants to be one and if he 
wins re-election in New York by as much 
as he did in 1958, he'll be extremely diffi- 
cult to stop.” 
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The Massacre 
(See Cover) 
Communiqué No. 4: 

The invading mercenary army which oc- 
cupied Cuban territory for less than 72 
hours has been completely crushed. 

The revolution has emerged victorious 
though paying a high toll in courageous 
lives of fighters who faced the invaders. 

A part of the mercenaries sought to 
leave the country by sean a number of 
boats which were sunk by the revolution- 
ary air forces. 

The remainder of the mercenary forces 
suffered heavy casualties, dispersing in a 
swamp area from which no escape is pos- 
sible. 

A large quantity of arms of American 
manufacture were captured, including var- 
ious Sherman heavy tanks. 

[signed] Fidel Castro Ruz, 
Commander in Chief 

In Cuba, the Roman Circus was on, 
Radios blared the March of the Sierra 
Maestra, and orators described the heroic 
fight in glowing detail. On Havana street 
corners, groups of prancing militiamen 
fired their Czech burp guns into the air, 
and Jeeps draped with hot-eyed youths 
careened along the avenues. Communist- 
country correspondents were hustled off to 
the shell-pocked beachhead to view the 
wreckage of invasion—U.S.-made mor- 
tars, recoilless rifles, trucks, machine guns, 
rifles, and medium tanks. A few of the 
400 captured survivors were shown on 


TV, while commentators jabbed jubilant 
questions at them. The government an- 
nounced that on May Day, that day 
sacred to Marxists everywhere, Cuba 
would celebrate the defeat of the “North 
American mercenaries” with the greatest 
parade in history, and the youth would 
march side by side with Fidel Castro. 

White House Huddle. In Washington, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk tried to 
put a bland face on tragedy by calling it 
a minor operation by “a group of cou- 
rageous men who returned to Cuba de- 
termined to do what they could to assist 
the people in establishing freedom in that 
island. The affair did not appear to be a 
full-scale invasion.” The man nominally in 
charge of the battle against Castro, one- 
time Havana Attorney José Miré Car- 
dona, 58, head of the Revolutionary 
Council of anti-Castro exiles in whose 
name the landing was made, flew with the 
council to Washington for three an- 
guished conferences with President Ken- 
nedy. Then the council issued a statement: 
“The recent landing in Cuba was in fact a 
landing mainly of supplies and support 
for our patriots who have been fighting in 
Cuba for months. Regretfully, we admit 
tragic losses among a small holding force. 
The force fought Soviet tanks and artil- 
lery, while being attacked by Russian 
MIG aircraft—a gallantry which allowed 
a major portion of our party to reach 
the Escambray Mountains.” 

The Castro regime's triumphant cock's 
crow of victory, for all its exaggerations, 
was closer to the bitter truth. At the Bay 
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of Pigs, on Cuba’s south coast, a force of 
1,300 well-armed, well-trained anti-Castro 
freedom fighters last week launched a 
major campaign to rid their homeland of 
Communist dictatorship. They were de- 
feated within two days by a better-armed, 
better-led enemy, who withstood their 
attack and delivered a crushing counter- 
blow. The defeat, as all the world sensed, 
was a tragedy not only for Cuba's exiles. 
It was a debacle for the U.S. as well. 
Through the offices of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and the Pentagon, the U.S. 
had done everything to assure success 
short of providing an air cover or sending 
in the Marines. The invaders—all Cubans 
—were trained by the U.S., supplied by 
the U.S., and dispatched by the U.S. to 
carry out a plan written by U.S, military 
experts. President Kennedy knew D-day 
in advance, and had approved. 

The Fish Is Red. The operation started 
with a surprise attack by B-26 light 
bombers on Cuban airports where Russian 
MIG-15s were reportedly being uncrated 
and assembled. In the best cloak and 
dagger tradition, to lend credence to a 
cover story that the bombings were by 
pilots defecting from Castro's air force, 
a few .30-cal. bullets were fired into an 
old Cuban B-26. A pilot took off in the 
crate and landed it at Miami with an en- 
gine needlessly feathered and a cock-and- 
bull story that he had attacked the air- 
fields. A reporter noted that dust and un- 
disturbed grease covered bomb-bay fit- 
tings. electrical connections to rocket 
mounts were corroded, guns were uncocked 


"This is Cuba calling the free world. We need help in Cuba.” 
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and unfired. The planes that actually did 
the bombing never were seen. 

That same evening, in high romantic 
style, a clandestine radio transmitter sent 
a cryptic message crackling across the 
Caribbean: “Alert! Alert! Look well at 
the rainbow. The first will rise very soon. 
Chico is in the house. Visit him. The 
sky is blue. Place notice in the tree. 
The tree is green and brown. The letters 
arrived well. The letters are white. The 
fish will not take much time to rise. The 
fish is red. Look well at the rainbow. . .” 

At the six main training bases in Guate- 
mala, and at staging bases at Puerto 
Cabezas, Nicaragua, and tiny Swan Is- 
land off the Honduran coast, fish were 
already rising. In recent weeks, the equiv- 
alent of so freight carloads of aerial 
bombs, rockets, ammunition and firearms 
avas airlifted into Puerto Cabezas by un- 
marked U.S. C-54s, C-46s and C-47s, in 
such quantities that on some days last 
month planes required momentary stack- 
ing. During Easter week, 27 U.S. C-124 
Globemasters roared in three or four at a 
time to off-load full cargoes of rations, 
blankets, ammunition and medical sup- 
plies at the U.S.-built airstrip at Retal- 
huleu. at Guatemala City and at Guate- 
mala’s San José airbase. 

Hit the Beach. On D-day-minus-one, a 
fleet of invasion ships, painted black and 
equipped with guns and radar in New 
Orleans, steamed toward Cuba. That after- 
noon Miré and his Revolutionary Coun- 
cil were driven from Manhattan to Phila- 
delphia by the CIA and flown to a secret 
rendezvous in Florida, where they could 
be held in readiness to move into the 
first available chunk of “free Cuba.” They 
were lodged in an old house near an 
abandoned airfield, surrounded by a swarm 
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of agents, ordered to stay put. At one 
point, some of the council members an- 
nounced that they were going to leave, 
even if it meant getting shot, but were 
put off with promises. Eventually, Ken- 
nedy’s Latin American affairs specialists, 
Adolf A. Berle and Arthur Schlesinger. 
flew in from Washington to reassure them. 

After midnight, in simultaneous land- 
ings at three beaches on the Bay of Pigs, 
oo miles southeast of Havana (see map), 
the attackers went in with artillery, tanks 
and B-26 air support. Soon afterward, 
Castro’s military duty officer at Jagiley 
Grande reported fighting on the beach. 
The choice of a landing place seemed to 
come as a surprise to a military expert of 
the Revolutionary Council, onetime Cu- 
ban Army Colonel Ramon Barquin. “It 
has a very narrow road and a railroad bed 
from the beach to Jagiiey Grande,” he 
said, “a distance of 24 miles, with swamp 
on both sides and mosquitoes, mosquitoes, 
mosquitoes. This swamp offers some ad- 
vantages—you can’t be flanked. But it 
makes no difference; you can be stopped 
easily enough.” Nevertheless, the plan was 
to cut Cuba in two by stabbing quickly 
northward along the road and the railroad 
bed to the main east-west highway, and on 
to the northern coast. 

As the world waited, and was told noth- 
ing, the general assumption was that the 
venture might succeed. The first inter- 
cepted Castro-army messages told of 
heavy attack and confusion so great that 
the messages were stopped “for fear of 
alarming the people.” Reports poured in 
that the Isle of Pines, jammed with an 
estimated 10,000 anti-Castro political pris- 
oners,* was under fire from five vessels. 
* Among them: Huber Matos, one of Castro's 
chief lieutenants in the hills. 
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In Miami and Manhattan, spokesmen 
for Miré Cardona’s council announced 
fighting at Baracoa, Santa Clara and Pinar 
del Rio. Rumors raced across the island 
that Brother Raiil Castro had been: cap- 
tured in Oriente province. Reports of 
defections among navy and militia units 
were reinforced by a fragmentary radio 
call from a naval base east of Havana 
that there were only eight men left—all 
the rest had “walked away.” 

In the United Nations, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Adlai Stevenson labored to explain to 
the world what was already self-evident: 
that the U.S. considered Castro a clear 
threat to hemisphere security and en- 
couraged the Cuban exiles in their at- 
tempt to bring him down. Speaking with 
unusual intensity, Stevenson sought to ac- 
cent the positive, reassuring Latin Ameri- 
ca in particular that the U.S. had no in- 
tention of reviving Yankee imperialism, 
but was acting in the interests of freedom 
after extreme, prolonged, unceasing prov- 
ocation. He ridiculed the shrill contention 
of Raiil Roa, Castro's liverish little am- 
bassador, that the invaders were scum, 
hired mercenaries. 

“Many of them are Dr. Roa’s friends 
and associates .of long standing,” said 
Stevenson, “They make a rather impres- 
sive list: the first Provisional President 
of the Revolutionary Government, Dr. 
Manuel Urrutia: the first Prime Minis- 
ter, Dr. José Miré Cardona; the first 
President of the Supreme Court, Dr. 
Emilio Menéndez.”’ Stevenson read the 
full roll call: “Nearly two-thirds of Cas- 
tro’s first Cabinet, rebel leaders, labor 
leaders, editors and commentators, and 
even such confidants as Juan Orta, the 
head of the Prime Minister's own office. 

“There was great sympathy in the 
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United States for the proclaimed goals of 
the Cuban revolution,” Stevenson went 
on. “But in the course of 1959. Castro be- 
gan the anti-American, anti-United States 
campaign that in recent months has risen 
to so strident a crescendo.” Stevenson 
concentrated his appeal on the Latin 
American diplomats present: “We must 
not forget that Dr. Roa has described 
President Frondizi of Argentina in terms 
so revolting that I will not repeat them.* 
The official Cuban radio has poured shrill 
invectives on governments and_ leaders 
throughout the hemisphere, and the more 
democratic and progressive the govern- 
ment, the more the regime recognizes it 
as a mortal enemy and all the more 
savage becomes its abuse.” Time after 
time Castro has “avowed his ambition to 
overthrow the free governments of the 
Americas and to replace them by re- 
gimes modeled in his own tyrannical im- 
age. Dr. Castro stands today an outlaw in 
the hemisphere.” 

To Roa’s charge of direct U.S. inter- 
vention, Stevenson made only the most 
technical denial: “No offensive has been 
launched from Florida or from any other 
part of the United States.” It was a 
point that Russia’s Valerian Zorin, no 
great brain but adept at probing a sensi- 
tive spot, jabbed away at all week long. 
As it turned out, the point grew increas- 
ingly sensitive with the passage of time. 

When the hours dragged into days with 
no proclamation of a free Cuba from 
Exile Leader Miré Cardona, it became 
apparent that something—in fact every- 
thing—had gone wrong. 

Counterpoint of Terror. Recovering 
from the initial shock, Castro's usually 
loquacious regime acted with a coldly 
silent efficiency that suggested expert 
Communist coaching. The island’s radio 
stations broadcast no news but plenty of 
lively music, as a reign of terror spread 
across the island. The Castro government 
itself boasted that it had executed 29 per- 
sons. including Castro's ex-Agriculture 
Minister Humberto Sori Marin as well as 
three Americans, for plotting to assassi- 
nate Castro. Foreign correspondents were 
herded—along with 1,000 or more Cubans 
whose loyalty to Castro was questioned 
—into makeshift concentration camps in 
the Havana Sports Palace and a down- 
town hotel. Across the island, members of 
Castro's Rebel Youth, some as young as 
14, began patrolling city and_ village 
streets at night, encouraged to act as 
they saw fit if they saw anything suspi- 
cious. “Defense committees” drew up lists 
of persons in their districts who might be 
considered “enemies” and might be done 
away with if trouble broke out. 

Back to the Bay. But for all the mes- 
sages about fish rising and rainbows flash- 
ing, the expected mass uprising failed to 
take place, and the tide of rebellion ran 
out. The airstrip at Jagiiey Grande was 
seized, but when the first rebel B-26 came 
in to land, it hit unexpected ridges of 
sand that had drifted across the runway, 
and crashed. Paratroopers, dropped in- 
land, were wiped out—few prisoners were 
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taken. The invaders from the beach never 
quite reached Jagiiey Grande. Obviously 
forewarned of the general area where the 
landing would take place (“Someone com- 
mitted treason,” charged a council mem- 
ber), Castro had 10,000 troops on hand to 
meet the men coming up the track bed. 
Heavy artillery pinned the invaders down, 
The invasion ship carrying all the broad- 
casting equipment was sunk, and with it 
another landing craft. The Castro com- 
mand threw its Soviet-built T-34 tanks 
into the fight; a dozen jets, some of them 
MIGs flown by Czech pilots, shot down 
five of the invaders’ twelve B-26 bombers. 
Other Castro aircraft swept over the ex- 
posed troops in strafing runs. A desperate 
call for help went out from the beach- 
head: “We are under attack by two Sea 
Fury aircraft and heavy artillery. Do not 
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The support never came. 


see any friendly air cover as you prom- 
ised. Need jet support immediately.” 
The support never came. Foot by foot, 
the anti-Castro forces were driven back 
down the road and railroad bed toward 
the Bay of Pigs. A few soldiers scattered 
across the swamps in a desperate attempt 
to reach the hills of Escambray, 50 miles 
away. A radio ham in New Jersey picked 
up a faint signal: “This is Cuba calling. 
Where will help come from? This is Cuba 
calling the free world. We need help in 
Cuba.” In Miami. Miré Cardona and the 
Revolutionary Council finally broke si- 
lence to issue a statement. They had radi- 
oed the men at the Bay of Pigs to ask 
whether they wished to be evacuated. The 
answer: “We will never leave this island.” 
Friendly Peasants. Months may pass 
before the full story of the disaster in the 
swamp is known. The CIA and the Pen- 
tagon, which sponsored and embarked the 
exile army, obviously were under instruc- 
tions to keep their lips zippered tight. But 
from the exile command, which sat help- 
lessly by while 1.300 of its countrymen 
were ground up by Castro's military ma- 





chine, came a tragic account of miscalcu- 
lation, compounded by political bickering, 
distrust and gross ineptitude. 

The greatest of all the failures was the 
failure of intelligence. Advisers to the in- 
vasion army professed to believe that the 
Cuban peasantry and militia were so fed 
up with Castro’s Communism that there 
would be mass defections. But the area 
chosen for the invasion was one in which 
Castro spends many weekends fishing, 
resting and talking with the peasants; he 
has a grand, job-producing scheme under 
way to drain the swamp and turn it into 
a tourist attraction, The peasants remained 
loyal to Castro and added their weight to 
the militia, which fought well enough for 
an outfit that was supposed to turn and 
run. The U.S, planners. despite counsel 
that June—when the sugar harvest is in 
and unemployment is high—would be a 
better month to count on unrest, decided 
to invade sooner, on the ground that it 
would be harder once some 200 Cubans 
returned from MIG training in Commu- 
nist Czechoslovakia. 

Saddest of all. there was virtually no 
coordination between the invaders on the 
beach and the thousands of underground 
fighters presumed to exist inside Cuba. 
And for that. the Revolutionary Council 
blames the U.S. Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy and the Pentagon. Said one revolution- 
ary chief on D-day-plus-two: “We offered 
the complete underground system in Cuba 
for the purposes of coordination. We were 
capable of bringing about great defections 
in the military inside Cuba, even contacts 
to bring off a general strike. Why, 48 
hours after the invasion started, has this 
not been done? Why hasn’t anyone called 
us and made contact?” 

Seeds of Disaster. The dragon seeds of 
last week's disaster were sown as far back 
as mid-1960. By then the Eisenhower 
Administration had overcome its original 
benefit-of-the-doubt attitude toward Cas- 
tro, concluded that Cuba was being turned 
into a Communist base for subversion of 
Latin America, and started looking for 
ways to bring Castro down. Direct inter- 
vention was ruled out, barred by a nat- 
ural distaste for it, by a fear of raising 
the old cries of Yankee imperialism, and 
by specific U.S. pledges under the treaty 
of the Organization of American States. 
Refugees from Castro were turning up in 
Florida by the hundreds, and many were 
eager to fight to restore the independence 
of their country. A U.S. decision was made 
to train and support an anti-Castro organ- 
ization of Cubans who were not tainted 
with the earlier and hated regime of Dic- 
tator Fulgencio Batista, who is now in 
exile in Lisbon. 

The CIA picked the Revolutionary 
Democratic Front (Frente), a fragile un- 
ion of five organizations that held much 
the same point of view as their “coordi- 
nator,” Manuel Antonio (Tony) Varona, 
32—that “the need for agrarian reform in 
Cuba is a myth.” The land expropriated 
by Castro, says Varona, onetime head of 
the old-line Auténtico Party, should be 
returned to its original owners except for 
“about 15%" that is not productive. Lat- 
er, another organization came to the 
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CIA’s attention: the People’s Revolution- 
ary Movement (M.R.P.). led and found- 
ed by Manuel (“Manolo”) Ray.* 36, a 
soft-spoken engineer whose talent for or- 
ganization had made him leader of the 
highly effective underground movement 
against Batista in Havana. Ray became 
Castro's Minister of Public Works. and 
stood it until November 1959, shortly aft- 
er Castro jailed one of his comrades-in- 
arms in the Sierra Maestra. Huber Matos 
for objecting to Communist infiltration of 
the revolutionary army. ingrily re- 
signed his Cabinet post and went back to 
teaching engineering at the University of 
Havana. When the Comm 
the university as well. in 
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1960, he 


resigned again 


to reorganize his old underground. this 
time against Castro. 
When the M.R.P. came along, the CIA 


looked 


by a well-known practical politician who 
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monthly to a high of $5 20.,- 
December. As the plans for a 
frontal invasion took shape, CIA men went 
to Guatemala and arranged with Rancher 
Roberto Alejos to use 
three of his properties—coffee plantations 
Helvetia and La Suiza near the 

Retalhuleu, and a cotton farm 
called San José Buenavista, 35 miles from 
the Pacific port of San José—as camps to 
army of “No charge.” 
Just remember me in Ha- 
os, the CIA also ar- 
hurry-up surfacing 
iirstrip at Retalhuleu. Start- 
ing in September, an airlift of U.S. planes 
shuttled recruiting 
Florida and the Guatemalan camps, bring- 
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Reset Leapers VARONA, Miro & Ray AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
Then from a lonely hilltop, ¢ i 


spoke the language of stability and the 
good old days, and the other run by a 
little-known reformer who proposed, in 
effect, a continuing revolution in Cuba 
without Castro or Communism. There was 
a feeling that disillusionment with Castro 
had come a little late for Ray and many 
of his followers. The CIA decided to stick 
with Varona and his Frente as the instru- 
ment to overthrow Castro, and assigned 
an agent named Frank Bender to the task. 

Money & Bases. The CIA’s decision 
against them quickly became apparent to 
Manolo Ray and the M.R.P. Organized 
into cells to spread sabotage across Cuba 
the M.R.P. men say they asked many 
times for explosives and boats to get the 
stuff ashore, but were usually waved aside. 
But the Frente was becoming a big enter- 
prise. Estimates of how much money was 
pumped into the Frente for recruiting 
centers and other political expenses vary 
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e small remaining voice. 
Guatemala. A heavy-set, grey-haired CIA 
‘Charlie’ took charge of 
backed up 
“Clar- 


agent known as 
the Guatemalan 
there and in Miami by “Jimmy 
“Adams” and “Roderick.” 

As rumors began to circulate about mys- 
terious goings-on at Retalhuleu, Alejos 
last winter allowed journalists to 
visit the Helvetia plantation. Before they 
arrived, the Cubans were transferred to 
nearby La Suiza; they were brought back 
as the visitors left. The recruits 
commando 


operation 


ence, 


nosy 


as soon 
got rugged training in jungle 
and night fighting techniques from a doz 
en U.S. experts and one Filipino instruc- 
tor. They learned to use the most modern 
U.S. weapons—bazookas 
non, machine guns. So strict was security 
that only a few officer B-26 pilots were 
allowed to visit nearby towns; infantry 
recruits were confined to camp. Incoming 


recoilless can- 
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mail was addressed to an A.P.O. number; 
outgoing mail, heavily censored. was car- 
ried by pouch on a weekly C-46 flight to 
Miami to friends and family. Yet Castro's 
spies penetrated the camp. and one even 
managed to smuggle movies of the train- 
ing activity to Havana. 

In the midst of the Frente buildup, the 
underground operations of the 
M.R.P. inside Cuba almost to a 
halt for lack of matériel, In November 
Manolo Ray sneaked out of Cuba to the 
U.S. 
to collect all anti-Castro organizations un 
der one umbrella, the CIA offered to help 
M.R.P. on condition that it join Varona’s 
Frente. The M.R.P. refused. The M.R.P. 
asked that arms be dropped to guerril- 
las in Escambray. The CIA, say the ex- 
but on condition that 
the weapons be stamped with the Frente’s 

The M.R.P. asked for 15 minutes 
isting time on the CIA-controlled 
gain, they 
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say, Ben agreed, but insisted 
CIA man direct the program. 
Who & What For? Varona’s 


its own complaints about the CIA 
help the Frente get- 








ente 
had 
despite all the 


was 






ting. “They want to know everything 

omplained one ente leader. “Suppose 
you for roo rifles. They want to know 
to whom, what for, where they will be 


in triplicate.” Exiles also say that 


were subjected to 


they lie-detector tests 
before going to camps (sample question 
Have you had homosexual relations?) and 
were threatened with deportation or de 
camps at McAllen they 
line. They say that in the final 
the Pentagon moved in to take di 
rect control of the operation. The Frente 
was removed when he tried 
to exert some authority, and the Batista 


followers in the camps moved toward the 


tentior Texas, if 


got out of 





representative 


leadership, working with a militant young 
named Manuel Artime 5 
onetime Catholic student leader at Havana 
University and a Frente subchief who 
schemed to leapfrog into supreme power. 
When one Frente man mentioned the Ba- 
tista recruits to a U.S. colonel, the colo- 
nel dismissed the matter with “they're 
anti-Communists, aren't they? 
Increasingly, the Frente and the M.R.P. 
leaders complained to intimates that the 
liberation of Cuba was no longer in their 
hands. “The U.S. has taken over, and they 
not allies,” one confided. “The 
attack is coming soon. I don’t know ex- 
actly when; it’s no longer our decision. 
They plan to establish a beachhead, es- 
tablish there a government-in-arms, hold 
air control, and move for the interior.” 
On a map he pointed to a spot in Las 
Villas province, close to the Bay of Pigs. 
All Together. By the middle of Febru- 
ary, an urgent and anxious atmosphere 
over the exile groups. ClAgent 
Bender called representatives of the Fren- 
te and M.R.P. together in Washington 
told them to join forces and stop squab- 
bling about politics. He is said to have 
handed them a list of 26 Cubans, told 
them to choose ten to participate in the 
selection of a Cuban provisional Presi- 
dent. The Cubans looked at Bender's list, 
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say that they failed to recognize six of 
the names, refused. 

Two weeks later, the Cubans got to- 
gether independently for four days in 
Room 125 of Manhattan’s Hotel Commo- 
dore, where they finally agreed to cooper- 
ate. The pact was sealed in a banquet 
room of the Skyway Motel, Miami. There, 
say the exiles, a CIA agent named Carr 
called for “democratic agreement of all 
present in order to choose a chief or Presi- 
dent, who would head the provisional 
government later.’ The choice of the Rev- 
olutionary Council, as the joint Frente- 
M.R.P. group was named: José Miré Car- 
dona, a man whose career has been based 
on mediation and compromise. 

Earning the Hatred. Miré, son of a 
division general in Cuba’s Third War 
of Independence (1895-98), has always 
avoided getting involved in partisan poli- 
tics. A Havana University Law School 
graduate, he began a practice in 1938 that 
eventually earned him a reputation as 
Cuba’s best-known criminal lawyer, a pro- 
fessor’s chair at his old university and the 
presidency of the Cuban College of Law- 
yers, the equivalent of a national bar as- 
sociation, His most celebrated case: the 
defense of Army Colonel Ramén Barquin, 
accused in 1956 of plotting against Batis- 
ta. Barquin got six years on the Isle of 
Pines, but Miré’s defense was so brilliant 
that he earned Batista's cordial hatred. 

Miré’s characteristic response to the 
dictator’s dislike was to try to mediate 
between Batista and his opposition. But 
his attempts to draw feuding Cuban fac- 
tions together ended abruptly in 1958, 
when Batista suspended all civil rights to 
cope with the rebellion of Fidel Castro, 
An organization of Miré's friends, largely 
conservative businessmen and profession- 
al men, denounced the Batista regime for 
“supporting itself by force.’ The dictator 
sent some henchmen to arrest Miré. As 
they were searching his office. he was mak- 
ing his escape to the Argentine embassy, 
disguised as a priest. 

Moving to Miami eight months before 
Batista fell, Miré united anti-Batista 
groups in exile under the banner of Cas- 
tro’s 26th of July Movement. Four days 
after Castro’s triumph, Miré was named 
Premier of Cuba (Castro stayed on as 
armed-forces chief). Miré soon realized 
he was nothing but Castro’s puppet. re- 
signed after 39 days. He told a friend: 
“T cannot run my while another 
man is trying to run it from behind a 
microphone.” 

Returning to his university law profes- 
sorship, Miré watched as Castro turned 
Cuba left. He served briefly as Ambas- 
sador to Spain, accepted a second appoint- 
ment (never fulfilled) as Ambassador to 
the U.S. Like Ray. he stayed on at the 
university until the Communists took 
over. Then he returned to exile in Miami 
—where, almost by instinct. he began to 
try to conciliate between Ray's M.R.P. 
and Varona’s Frente. 

"They Promised." As president of the 
Revolutionary Council, Miré began to 
plan Cuba’s provisional government and 
the elections that would come afterward 
in which (as part of the bargain) he 


office 
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agreed not to be a candidate. But neither 
the president nor his council had much to 
say about the military campaign that was 
gathering force. All now say that the tim- 
ing was wrong, that an invasion should 
not have been mounted until after a revo- 
lutionary mood had been established in- 
side Cuba by a growing wave of sabotage 
and underground organization. Neverthe- 
less, they went along. The day they elected 
Miré, Frente members asked him: “Do 
you think we are going to know the plan?” 
Miré assured them, “Yes, we will know 
the plan.” One of the Frente members 
asked Miré, “Do you think the U.S. will 
back us with troops if necessary?” Said 
Miré: “Yes, they promised me they will 
use the troops.” 

Of Miré’s Revolutionary Council, only 
the ambitious Artime agreed with the 
Pentagon-CIA decision to invade imme- 
diately. (“He's my golden boy,” a top- 
level CIA man said.) Artime agreed that 








reported gravely wounded in the head, the 
result of a suicide attempt following an 
argument with Castro over command of 
the armed forces. And the persistent ab- 
sence of Castro himself from the early 
victory celebration gave weight to reports 
that he had been hurt in a bombing at- 
tack on Jagiiey Grande. 

The defeat caught up everybody con- 
cerned—Artime, the CIA, the Pentagon 
planners, President Kennedy, Miré and 
the Revolutionary Council. At the news, 
Bender and Carr broke down and cried. 
Before news of the disaster arrived, some 
15,000 wives, mothers and friends of 
members of the wiped-out invasion forces 
gathered in Miami's Bayfront Park for 
a scheduled “Thank Kennedy” meeting. 
But under the impact of tragedy, the 
women, faces wet with tears, screamed 
instead, “Kennedy! Help!” 

In the aftermath, Cubans _ bitterly 
blamed the U.S. and were less inclined to 
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Captive José Mrr6 Torra 
And then the CIA men cried. 


something had to be done or morale 
among the Cubans, chafing under disci- 
pline in the Guatemalan camps, would 
begin to deteriorate. He also agreed that 
time would only favor Castro, enable him 
to root his dictatorship even more firmly 
in Cuban soil. When President Kennedy 
also agreed on the timing, it was Artime 
who was permitted to break the news for 
the new Cuba, while his fellow council 
members—including Miré—were held in- 
communicado by the CIA. 

On the evening of the first day of last 
week's ill-fated expedition to the Bay of 
Pigs, Artime’s taped voice was heard com- 
ing over Miami's WMET. Introduced as 
“Commander in Chief of the Army of 
Liberation.” Artime announced: “I am in 
Cuba again after my promise last year 
that I would come back.” By battle’s end, 
he reportedly lay dead in the sunken radio 
ship. There were rumors that there might 
be important casualties on the other side 
as well. Ernesto (‘Che’) Guevara was 


acknowledge the harm done by their own 
internecine quarreling. But they had paid 
dearly, too. Miré’s own son was Castro's 
prisoner. Varona’s son, two brothers and 
one nephew were missing. So was Coun- 
cil Member Antonio Maceo’s son. The 
Revolutionary Council held a funereal 
press conference in the tinseled gaudiness 
of the Moderne Room of Manhattan's 
Belmont Plaza. Still playing by the rules, 
Miré gamely denied that the U.S, had 
helped. He conceded that the landing “did 
not achieve all of its proposed objec- 
tives.” announced that he believed that 
“the U.S. should not intervene militarily,” 
promised that “landings will continue to 
take place.” Then, tears in his eyes, he 
walked down a hall to another room and 
slumped against a wall. 

From a lonely hilltop in the Escambray 
Mountains of Cuba, a small radio voice, 
escaping Castro’s destruction so far, still 
spoke in the defiant tones of freedom to 
the world. 
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has been the discovery of oil in the Sahara. 

In the desert at Edjelé and Hassi Mes- 
saoud, well-paid, sun-blackened oilmen 
live in air-conditioned bungalows, splash 
about in swimming pools—and work in 
temperatures up to 130°. The 70 Saharan 
wells already producing are expected to 
pump 20 million tons of oil this year 
through two new pipelines to the coast. 
The $2 billion invested thus far, by a 
combination of French government and 
private capital, is expected to produce 
enough oil to meet all of France's needs 
by 1963. 

Under the “Constantine Plan,” so 
named after the Algerian city where De 
Gaulle announced it in 1958, in the hopes 
of convincing Algeria’s predominantly 
Moslem population that their best hopes 
lay in a continued association with France, 
Paris is investing $600 million a year in 
Algeria for roads, schools. housing and 
industry. An effective battle against dis- 
ease has made Algeria's population grow 
by a substantial 2.5% a year (lower-class 
Moslems call penicillin “the drug that 
helps make babies”), keeping the average 
income constant and low. But the com- 
ing of oil and the Constantine Plan had 
brought new hope. 

How Red? In the eyes of the colons 
and the soldiers who had fought so long. 
handing over Algeria to the F.L.N. would 
mean the destruction of all they had 
worked and fought for. 

They think that the F.L.N. is already 
hopelessly compromised with the Commu- 
nists. Half of the rebellion'’s $80 million 
annual budget comes from Arab countries, 
but the other half comes from Commu- 
nist China. F.L.N. leaders, from provi- 
sional “Premier” Ferhat Abbas on down, 
have been toasted in Peking, and hun- 
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dreds of wounded rebels are currently re- 
cuperating in Czech and Soviet hospitals. 
Even the F.L.N. labor movement, though 
a member of the anti-Communist Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions, will have sent 1,000 organizers be- 
hind the Iron Curtain for training by 
1962. (The F.L.N. points out, justly, that 
it tried to send the labor leaders to West- 
ern countries first, and was rebuited. ) 

The rebels have offered legal assurances 
of protecting white settler rights, but they 
seem to have designs on colon farm land 
that would contlict with such guarantees. 
Says Abdul Hafid Boussoul, the secretive 
young (32) man generally rated the single 
most powerful leader in the F.L.N.’s inner 
councils: “The big estates will be broken 
up. I have a cousin with several thousand 
acres. They will be taken away from him. 
We want to make Algeria a country with 
totally different structures.” 

Final Call. The dissident generals who 
seized Algiers last week had only one 
answer to the prospects of an F.L.N. take- 
over: a fight to the bitter end. The gen- 
erals promised to arrest and try “the in- 
dividuals having participated directly in 
the attempt to abandon Algeria and the 
Sahara"—a charge that presumably could 
be brought against De Gaulle himself. 

Late in the coup’s first day, the army 
garrison at Oran elected to join General 
Challe, and the revolt was no longer con- 
fined to one city. Challe apparently could 
count on at least the tacit support of a 
majority of the 50.000 hard-bitten para- 
troopers in Algeria. Most of the rest of 
the 500.000-man army still seemed loyal 
to De Gaulle—as far as anyone could tell. 
All) communications with the outside 
world were broken off, except for cryptic 
messages over Radio Algiers (“The palm 
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tree is in the oasis”) apparently meant for 
the right-wing underground in France. 
But the mutineers found small sympathy 
among mainland Frenchmen, who = are 
heartily sick of the Algerian bloodshed 
and gave Charles de Gaulle an over- 
whelming mandate last January to nego- 
tiate a settlement on the basis of Algerian 
self-determination, 

The mutiny was a bitter blow to 7o- 
year-old De Gaulle. Happy enough three 
years ago to watch the ultras and the 
army defy the Fourth Republic and bring 
him back to power, he now faced his 
gravest threat from the very forces that 
had helped install him. In those three 
years, he had skillfully employed his enor- 
mous prestige to restore the army's loyal- 
ty and bring his nation to the recognition 
that a French Algeria was a lost dream. 
With the F.L.N. leaders ready to talk 
peace either in France or Switzerland next 
month, an end to the long. bloody ordeal 
of Algeria seemed at long last within his 
grasp. 

Overnight, the Algiers mutiny threat- 
ened to wreck the work of years. For un- 
less he could decisively and quickly crush 
General Challe’s revolt, Algerian inde- 
pendence was not De Gaulle’s to promise 
or deliver, 
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LAOS 


Toward Nirvana 

After weeks of deliberate Russian stall- 
ing. word came last week that Nikita 
Khrushchev had finally agreed to a cease- 
fire. Laos’ peripatetic Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, after a daylong talk with Khru- 
shchev himself, happily flew back toward 
Laos, proclaiming that the cease-fire would 
become effective as soon as he arrived. 

If the Russians did not back away again, 
the decision would bring a sigh of relief 
in the U.S. For the Cuba fiasco had seri- 
ously damaged the U.S.’s bargaining posi- 
tion and its implied threat to get tough in 
Laos if its patience was tried too far. In a 
last-minute attempt to shore up the lacka- 
daisical Royal Army, the U.S. arranged for 
the Laotian government to request a U.S. 
military mission, and briskly agreed to 
supply one. In reality, this simply meant 
that the 200-man group of U.S. soldiers 
in mufti would put on military uniforms 
and acquire the right to serve in the field 
with combat units instead of confining 
themselves to providing basic training. 
The Laotians scarcely noticed the change 
of uniforms, being busy celebrating the 
Laotian New Year with much ceremonial 
splashing of water and chanting of prayers. 

For the Royal Laotian Army, a cease- 
fire could come none too soon, “They've 
been observing the cease-fire for 
time now, anyway,” said one U.S, observer 
dourly, Though all Laotians are reluctant 
to fight, Royal Laotian soldiers seem even 
more reluctant than the Communist Pa- 
thet Lao. Stiffened by Communist regu- 
lars from North Viet Nam, Pathet Lao 
bands have spread over the land while the 
talking went on, until fully half of Laos is 
under their control, The Pathet Lao ad- 
vance, said a Western diplomat, is not “a 
push, drive, Panzer or pincer movement— 
just a leisurely walk through the jungle.” 

Souvanna Phouma, still recognized by 
the Communists as Premier and now tol- 
erated by the U.S.. is clearly returning to 
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take over power. Al] factions. including 
the Pathet Lao’s Red Prince Souphanou- 
vong, will peacefully assemble in Luang- 
prabang. this week for the long delayed 
cremation of King Savang Vatthana’s 
father, who has been encased for 18 
months in a sandalwood coffin. As the 
government-controlled Lao Presse hope- 
fully put it: the cremated King, in his 
“final departure toward nirvana, might 
bring about the miracle for which the 
whole world waits.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Longest in 60 Years 


The Conservative Party passed a nota- 
ble political milestone last week. It has 
held office continuously, first under Win- 
ston Churchill, then under Anthony Eden 
and Harold Macmillan, for 94 years—long- 
er than any other party in 20th century 
Britain. As if to celebrate, the Tories 
scored impressive new victories in the 
latest round of county council elections in 
England and Wales. In three of England’s 
most important counties—Lancashire, 
Middlesex and Essex—Labor lost control 
to the Conservatives. All in all, Macmil- 
lan’s men stole away (out of 
3.974 at stake). 


A Bit of Incentive 


Britain’s rich and poor, taxpayers alike, 
waited nervously last week, hoping for the 
fearing the worst. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Selwyn Lloyd was headed for 
the House of Commons to deliver his first 
budget speech. For weeks the government 
had been grumbling about the growing 
inflation. That seemed to suggest only 
one thing: another round of income tax 
increases. 

But when he opened the traditional 
scuffed dispatch case and began to read 
his speech, the chancellor had a pleasant 
surprise for most Britons. For the great 
majority, income tax would remain the 
same, and for one important group—the 
successful executives and skilled profes- 
sionals in the $3,600 to $11,200 income 
group—they actually would drop sharply. 
“In the modern world,” said Lloyd, “the 
work of the manager, the scientist, the 
technologist” must not be taxed out of 
existence. As if anticipating the angry 
protests from the Labor benches at this 
boon to a special high-salaried class, Lloyd 
announced a boost in the profits tax on 
industry (to 53}% of a company’s in- 
come), declared that firms could no longer 
charge off as “business expenses” on their 
tax returns automobiles worth more than 
600. i.e., the Jaguars and Rolls-Royces. 
Pausing occasionally for a swig of the 
Scotch and water on the stand before 
him.* Lloyd lectured the House on Brit- 
ain’s nagging problem of productivity, 
asked for standby power to tax companies 
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best 





Chancellors always refresh themselves during 
the tedious budget speech. “If there is any spec- 
ulation as to what this liquid I am drinking is.” 
said Lloyd, “I can say it has certain medicinal 
properties For every gallon you drink the 


revenue benefits to the tune of £10,108.” 
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4 shillings (56¢) per week for each worker 
they employ, as a means of encouraging 
them to switch to more efficient, labor- 
saving machinery. To fight inflation and 
help bolster sagging exports. the chancellor 
proposed that Parliament drop the system 
of fixing excise and purchase taxes by law, 
leave it to the government to manipulate 
the rates within limits as it sees fit, raising 
the taxes when the domestic market is ab- 
sorbing too many goods better exported, 
lowering them when the home economy 
needs a bit of a boost. 

For all their howls of opposition, Labor 
members had to admit that it was the 
most imaginative budget in years. 


RUSSIA 


Second Spaceman? 

Home from the heavens, Major Yuri 
Gagarin was the toast of Russia. Sim- 
feropol in the Crimea threw up a hastily 
sculpted plaster bust of Yuri, Moscow 
planned a 287-ft. commemorative obelisk. 
Yuri's voice in space on an LP record 
with commentary in six languages 
being readied for world sale. Yuri’s image 
blossomed on everything from postcards 
to pottery. The grateful Soviet govern- 
ment outdid itself; it bestowed on the 
first spaceman and his household of six 
a new, four-room apartment. 

But was Yuri Gagarin really the first 
spaceman? French Correspondent Edouard 
Bobrowski. just back from Moscow, and 
speaking over France’s state-owned ra- 
dio. declared that Gagarin was the second. 
The first spaceman. said Bobrowski, was 
Sergei Ilyushin, son of Russia's famed air- 
craft designer. Said Bobrowski: “Sergei 


was 
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Ilyushin is a tough boy, a kind of Soviet 
Gil Delamare [French parachute jumper, 
stock-car racer and stuntman], and his 
father’s position permitted him to do any- 
thing he wished. He absolutely wanted to 
be the first one to reach the cosmic 
barriers, Authorization was given him 
through I don't know whose influence in 
the Soviet government. and he followed 
training courses for only a few months 
before his attempt . . . He took the risk 
himself. The cosmic vessel bearing Sergei 
Ilyushin went three times around the 
world. He returned to earth, but as a com- 
pletely shattered and unbalanced man.” 
Ilyushin had made the trip three days 
before Yuri, said Bobrowski, and he was 
now “absolutely unconscious in a Moscow 
hospital.” Bobrowski’s account jibed in 
many respects with the London Daily 
Worker's “scoop” three days before Yuri's 
flight. The Communist Worker described 
the successful space flight of “the son of 
a top-ranking Soviet aircraft designer. 
understood to be suffering aftereffects of 
the “ight.” 

Western tracking stations offered no 
confirmation of a pre-Yuri space flight 

nor was one likely, for two reasons. 
The West confirms only those shots the 
Russians have documented in order to 
keep secret just how effectively the world- 
wide Western tracking net functions. And 
the Russians might well have calculated 
Ilvushin’s first orbit as carefully as they 
did Gagarin’s. which artfully swung around 
the earth in a pattern that avoided the 
major Western tracking outposts. In fact 
the West saw neither initial orbit—but 
later picked up Gagarin’s empty rocket 
casing still orbiting after his descent. 


INDONESIA 
Absorbed, Crazed & Obsessed 


President Sukarno of Indonesia is prob- 
ably the most foot-loose head of state 
since Richard the Lionhearted. Last week. 
as is his yearly wont. he took leave from 
his Djakarta palace and his lesser palace 
at Bogor. with its surrounding park 
stocked with small white deer, to fly off 
on a three-month junket in a chartered 
DC-8 (estimated charter cost: $600,000) 
to Thailand, South America, Europe, 
Moscow and Washington. 

At his first stop, Thailand, where the 
59-year-old Indonesian’s hobbies are by 
now well known, the King and Queen 
whisked him off to languid Chiang Mai. 
where 300 maidens danced prettily for the 
visitor. When ex-Beauty Queen Rajada- 
porn Srivichai proffered an orchid, Su- 
karno gallantly reciprocated with his 
own silk handkerchief. “You should enter 
the Miss Universe beauty contest,” he 
told her. 

Rolling Money. There is no denying 
that, for the man in charge, Indonesia is 
a good place to get away from, these days. 
Prices have risen fourfold in the past 
seven years; the production of Indonesia's 
important palm-oil and rubber estates is 
down at least 30% compared to pre- 
World War II. Sugar, which used to be a 
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major export. is now so scarce that in 
places it can be found only on the black 
market. The government's presses are roll- 
ing out paper money that has no backing. 
Bureaucracy is so rampant that 32 sep- 
arate signatures and stamps are required 
to authorize the import of a book. A 
grandiose $6 billion economic and social 
development program has been launched 
in airy disregard of the fact that there is 
scarcely a rupiah in government coffers to 
pay for it. 

Such humdrum realities get little atten- 
tion from Sukarno. a seli-confessed ro- 
mantic who said last vear: “I belong to 
that group of people who are bound in 
spiritual longing by the romanticism of 
revolution. I am inspired by it. I am fasci- 
nated by it. I am completely absorbed by 
it. I am crazed. I am obsessed by the 
romanticism of revolution.” 

Thus Indonesia's leaders can publicly 
shrug off the three separate rebellions that 
are still in progress in three distinct parts 
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of the Indonesian archipelago and that 
Army Chief of Staff General Nasution 
himself figures will take at least another 
two years to clean up. With the help of a 
Soviet $450 million arms loan, Nasution 
is building up military forces in the Mo- 
luceas, frankly aimed at adding weight to 
Sukarno’s repeated demands for the “lib- 
eration” of what he calls West Irian—the 
half of New Guinea that the Dutch cur- 
rently administer. 

Better Luck? On landing in the U.S., 
Sukarno headed first for the Paramount lot 
and the high life of Hollywood. On the 
itinerary for this week is Washington, 
where President Kennedy plans personally 
to meet Sukarno when he lands at the 
National Airport, for Sukarno is both vain 
and touchy. “It is wise of President Ken- 
nedy to invite one of Asia’s leaders at the 
start of his term,” noted Sukarno grandly. 


Sukarno will certainly be looking for sup- 
port on his claims to West Irian. “We will 
gladly accept the good offices of the Unit- 
ed States in solving the question, as long 
as such mediation leads to the complete 
transfer of West Irian to Indonesia,” ex- 
plained Foreign Minister Subandrio. The 
Kennedy Administration has already en- 
couraged the Indonesians (and alarmed 
the Dutch) by refusing to send a U.S. 
representative to ceremonies last month 
celebrating the installation of The Neth- 
erlands New Guinea's first elected council 
(23 of its 28 members are natives), in 
an effort to show itself neutral in the 
controversy. 

Predictably, Sukarno will ask for more 
aid—he always does—since foreign money 
is the only thing that keeps his staggering 
economy going. The U.S. has already. in 
the eleven vears of Indonesia’s existence, 
given it $660 million in economic assist- 
ance, and Sukarno may have better luck 
with Kennedy than he did with President 
Eisenhower, who frankly did not like him. 
Apparently, the Kennedy Administration 
figures that unless Sukarno can be stead- 
ied down, the world’s sixth most popu- 
lous nation may break into warring frag- 
ments, or fall into the waiting arms of 
the Communists. 


ALBANIA 
Death to the Muscovites 


For nearly everyone but Red Boss En- 
ver Hoxha, who has desperately clung to 
power for 20 years, life in tiny Albania 
can be brutish, nasty and short. Fourteen 
concentration camps and a dozen jails are 
jammed with an estimated 30,000 prison- 
ers—nearly 2° of the total population. 
The secret police favor such refinements 
as thumbscrews and electric cages, in 
which the current is gradually built up in 
walls and floor while the victim dances 
in agony. 

Enver Hoxha (pronounced Ho-jah) sees 
enemies everywhere. He accuses neighbor- 
ing Yugoslavia and Greece of planning to 
partition Albania between them, and he 
jailed an admiral of the Albanian navy 
(four subchasers, six minesweepers) as a 
collaborator in the farfetched plot. More 
recently he has developed a paranoid fear 
of Nikita Khrushchev. He apparently sus- 
pects that Khrushchev might try to bring 
Yugoslavia back into the Moscow fold 
by offering Tito a free hand to take over 
Albania. Hoxha has found one dependable 
ally, who is a safe 3,000 miles away— 
Red China. Alone among the European 
satellites, Albania openly sides with Pe- 
king in the ideological struggle between 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung, Chinese 
military and technical missions are now 
installed in Albania; Chinese loans and 
economic aid help keep the tiny country 
going. 

Things came to a head at a meeting of 
satellite leaders in Moscow last winter. 
Hoxha called Khrushchev a “revisionist,” 
one of the worst epithets in the Commu- 
nist lexicon, since it means not going by 
the book. An enraged Khrushchev shouted 
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back: “Comrade Hoxha. you have poured 
a bucket of dung on me, and you will 
have to wash it off.” 

Instead, Hoxha went home to start his 
own kind of cleanup. He ordered Nikita 
Khrushchev’s picture removed from all 
public buildings in Albania and replaced 
with pictures of Stalin. Russian personnel 
at the Soviet Saseno 
on the Adriatic are constantly spied upon; 
Soviet pilots at the Albanian airfields 
under their control cannot get transport 
off the base. A month ago, two govern- 
ment officials were arrested and charged 
with having passed Albanian state secrets 
to the Russians—the first civil servants 
in any Communist country known to have 
been persecuted for collaboration with the 
“Socialist. motherland.” Yugoslav diplo- 
mats, hounded by the police and some- 
times beaten and cursed, decided last 
month to clear out. Departing for home, 
one Yugoslav said that the best thing 
about leaving Albania was that he would 
‘no longer see armed carting 
away hundreds of prisoners in the morn- 
ings, and no longer hear the screams of 
Albanians being shot at night.” Inside the 
party hierarchy, Hoxha launched a thor- 
oughgoing purge of pro-Khrushchey men. 
Last week the word came that Enver 
Hoxha had finished up his purge with a 
flourish by summarily executing 60 of the 
most prominent of his political prisoners. 


PORTUGAL 
Soothing with Bullets 


On the Lisbon docks, long lines of 
Jeeps and trucks waited for the next ship 
to Africa. At the airfields, planes loaded 
with took off and headed 
south. Dictator Premier Anténio de OLi- 
veira Salazar was marshaling his forces to 
extirpate the black rebels of Angola Por- 
tugal’s richest overseas possession. 

Although Salazar’s censors tried to hide 
the fact. the revolt in northern Angola 
smoldered on unchecked. In one month. 
if reports trickling out from the scene 
could be believed, terrorists had killed 
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350 white Portuguese. Gangs of Africans 
armed with long-bladed panga knives were 
ttacking isolated farmhouses of Portu- 
guese settlers. Excited reports from up- 
country told of five whites and two Afri- 
cans holding off a band of attackers at the 
village of Lucunga until their ammuni- 
tion ran out and they were overrun and 
hacked to pieces. The terrorists also were 
attacking blacks loyal to the regime. In 
retaliation, Portuguese authorities claimed 
they had inflicted “heavy” casualties on 
the attackers. 

Across the Border. Angola's troubled 
area is the sprawling Congo district on 
the northern frontier. There the rainy sea- 
son turned roads into quagmires of ooz- 
ing mud. and the elephant grass grows 
eight-feet high, making concealment a 
simple matter for the terrorists who 
slipped across the border by night from 
President Joseph Kasavubu’s Republic of 
the Congo, Most are followers of a deter- 
mined, soft-spoken, exiled African Ango- 
lan named Holden Roberto, 36. who has 
spent months organizing the revolt from 
the headquarters of his Union of the Pop- 
ulations of Angola* in Léopoldville, the 
Congo's capital. His eager recruits are 
mostly Angolan expatriates who have fled 
their country to escape the harsh Portu- 
guese regime. 

Voice of the Church. The Portuguese 
authorities have ordered white settlers 
out of large portions of the Congo prov- 
ince because of lack of enough troops to 
defend them. The army. aided by Portu- 
guese farmer vigilante groups. has arrested 
and often shot suspects by the score in 
other areas. When arrested African An- 
golans spoke up in their own defense, 
complaining of the lack of civil rights and 
freedom of speech. military courts slapped 
extra charges on them for insulting the 
Wh wxt month will have a Manhattan of- 
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state. Portuguese planes bombed and 
strafed whole villages in revenge for the 
murders of white men, women and chil- 
dren. “They kill our wives and infants; 
we kill theirs,’ shrugged Roberto last 
week. 

Portuguese officials tried to pin the 
blame for the blacks’ terrorism on U.S. 
missionaries. According to Methodist Mis- 
sion headquarters in New York. eight 
African Methodist pastors have been 
killed, either shot down by armed white 
civilians or executed by soldiers aiter hur 
ried trials. A pastoral letter issued last 
week by five prominent white Roman 
Catholic churchmen in Angola. four bish- 
ops and one archbishop. denounced ter- 
rorism but called for “formation of a 
more perfect social situation, more sup- 
ported by justice and charity.” 

To Salazar, this is no time for such 
liberal” thinking. Already trouble was 
brewing in two other Portuguese African 
territories. Mozambique. on the Indian 
Ocean, and Portuguese Guinea, a tiny en- 
clave on the continent’s western hump. 
Salazar also faces unrest at home. Last 
month, when he declared a war to the 
death against Angola’s black nationalists, 
Salazar’s top defense officers protested 
that the army lacked the material and 
manpower for such a struggle in distant 
Africa, that a majority of its soldiers had 
no wish to fight in defense of a dying 
colonialism. They pointed out to the Pre- 
mier that the government was isolated 
even from its allies. has no real support 
at home. and demanded that he 
office. Salazar replied by firing the military 
commanders. took over command of the 
armed forces himself. But a growing num- 
ber of Portuguese politicians are deter- 
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mined to force the 
Portugal's ruler for 
his policies or retire. 

There was no doubt of Salazar’s deter- 
mination. Said one Portuguese official in 
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Western Electric manufactures electron devices with nylon-glove care under precisely controlled conditions 


The long and short of telephone progress 


The transistor is no bigger than a tie pin. Yet, it does the 
work of a full-size radio tube — longer, on less power. It 
was invented by Bell Telephone Laboratories and is made 
by Western Electric. 

The tower, one of hundreds, stands 80 feet above the 
desert. It houses microwave radio equipment — also made 
by Western Electric for the Bell Telephone System — to 
relay telephone calls, data information, TV programs, 
and photographic images across our nation. 

Both transistor and microwave radio are vital to mod- 
ern communications. And, both are the result of 50 years 
of Bell System experience in electronics. 

Western Electric makes hundreds of other kinds of 


products, all contributing to the versatility and reliability 
of the Bell System. Because the entire system functions 
as a unit, all these products must work together perfectly. 
And they do—because the people of Bell Laboratories, 
Western Electric and the Bell Companies work together. 
This unique association puts together research, manufac- 
ture and operation in a way that produces progress best. 

To this Bell System objective, Western Electric people 
bring advanced production techniques and quality stand- 
ards unmatched in industry. They know the quality of 
Bell System service depends on the quality of the things 
they make. Their purpose: constantly improve on the best. 


Manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System 
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ISRAEL 


The Great Impersonation 

For Israelis, the arrest of the eminent 
Dr. Israel Beer as a Communist spy just 
when they were trying to focus everyone's 
attention on the Eichmann trial was bad 
enough. But last week they learned that 
Dr. Beer was not the man they thought 
he was, and, furthermore, never had been. 

Nearly every statement Beer had made 
about himself during the 23 years he had 
spent in Palestine and Israel was found to 
be untrue. He claimed to have been born 
in Vienna and to be one of the few Jews 
ever to graduate from Austria’s respected 
Wiener Neustadt military academy. Se- 
curity agents could not find a single Vien- 
nese Jew in Israel who had ever known 
Beer back in Austria. An Austrian Defense 
Ministry official said that Beer's name 
does not appear on the roster of former 
students at Wiener Neustadt. Beer's 
vaunted military heroism also faded: vet- 
erans of the Socialist Schutzbund (mi- 
litia), who had defended their Vienna 
homes for a bloody four days in 1934 
against Dollfuss’ semi-fascist regime, de- 
nied that Beer had fought beside them, 
nor could any record be found to support 
his claim that he commanded a Loyalist 
battalion during the Spanish Civil War. 
Beer's cultural past vanished as quickly. 
He had not worked as assistant stage man- 
ager at Vienna’s elegant Burg Theater— 
even his alleged doctorate in philosophy 
from Vienna University is now in doubt. 
The Jerusalem Post ran a baffled head- 
line: WHO IS BEER? 

In the Archives. All that seems certain 
is his arrival in Palestine in 1938. Posing 
as a veteran of the Spanish Civil War, he 
was eagerly welcomed into the ranks of 
Haganah, the Jewish underground army. 
Beer served in the 1948 war against the 
Arab states, but was kicked out of the 
Israeli army in 1950 by Chief of Staff 
Yigael Yadin, who recalls today that Beer 
“could do a brilliant job of military plan- 
ning. but you always had to suspect his 
motives.” Despite a sneering, officious 
manner, Beer rose swiftly in government 
circles. In 1954, he dropped out of the 
Marxist Mapam Party and joined Premier 
David Ben-Gurion’s ruling Mapai Party. 
Soon he was back in the Defense Ministry 
to write a history of the 1948 war. 

Beer not only browsed through the 
state archives but had access to Ben- 
Gurion’s personal diaries. The Premier took 
an interest in the tall, bucktoothed expert 
and arranged his appointment as head of 
the military history faculty at Tel Aviv 
University. Beer often traveled abroad as 
an officially approved Israeli military au- 
thority; at home, he played host to visit- 
ing VIPs and briefed them on Israel's de- 
lense setup. 

60 Lbs. of Paper. The first security 
doubts about Beer date back to 1959, 
when he separated from his wife Rebecca, 
a biologist, and fell madly in love with a 
girl with expensive tastes named Ora Za- 
havi. To keep Ora happy, Beer went heavi- 
ly into debt and borrowed from everyone 
in sight. Two of his front teeth were 
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knocked out in a fist fight with Ora’s di- 
vorced husband, a taxi driver. Beer’s in- 
creasingly eccentric behavior worried the 
secret police, and their shadowing of him 
paid off when Beer met privately with a 
known Communist agent. A search of his 
home turned up 60 Ibs. of documents and 
correspondence. On hearing of Beer's ar- 
rest, Premier Ben-Gurion groaned: “I am 
surrounded by treachery!” 

Beer is known to have had advance in- 
formation about the Sinai campaign and, 
presumably, the coordinated Franco-Brit- 
ish attack on Suez, which he allegedly 





BEER 
Who is he? 


passed on to the Soviet Union. The Rus- 
sians, clearly, did not inform the Egyp- 
tians. They seem to have used their fore- 
knowledge to behave with brutal swift- 
ness in crushing the Hungarian rebellion, 
confident that the Suez attack would be 
certain to divert world public opinion. 

By week’s end Israel's mystery man be- 
came even more mysterious; it was dis- 
covered that he had never been circum- 
cised. Stunned Israelis could only wonde: ¢f 
it were possible that the man known as 
Dr. Israel Beer was not even a Jew. 


Don't Look 


While Adolf Eichmann sat listening at- 
tentively in his glass cage, a tape recording 
of his police interrogation filled the silent 
room. 

He had not really tried to look. said 
Eichmann’s dry, pedantic voice. There 
was Litzmannstadt, where Jews were 
gassed in a closed truck: “All the time, 
I was trying to avert my gaze from what 
was going on, It was quite enough for me 
what I saw. The screaming and shrick- 
ing!” When the truck stopped at an open 
pit, “the corpses were hurled into the 
ditch. I also saw how teeth were being 
extracted. I entered my car and I did 
not want to look at this heinous act 
of turpitude.” 


Next, Eichmann’s averted but all-seeing 
eye was at Minsk, where a huge ditch was 
filled with living Jews: “They were shoot- 
ing into the pit, and I saw a woman, her 
hands seemed tied behind her back. and 
then my knees went weak and I went 
away.” But not far, for he was soon 
watching another mass execution near by. 
“There was a trench‘already filled, and 
there was a kind of spring of blood gush- 
ing from the earth, and this. too, I had 
never seen before. I had had enough 
and went back to Berlin.” 

But he returned. to Auschwitz, to Tre- 
blinka, when “the operation was in full 
swing. I was not near enough to see what 
was going on but, nevertheless, I saw the 
bridges, and on the bridges, I saw a file 
of naked Jews entering a big hall to 
be gassed.” 

Dealer in Skulls. Accused of responsi- 
bility in the millions of deaths, Eichmann 
protested, “I have never killed a Jew or 
a non-Jew—I have never killed anybody.” 
In the tones of a triumphant bureaucrat 
he swore that he had never given an order 
for any killing: “And I know that no one 
can produce a document to show that 
I have ever done such a thing.” 

Had he anything to do with building 
up a collection of skeletons intended to 
prove the racial “inferiority” of Jews? 
Eichmann answered stiffly: “I am not 
a dealer in skulls of the dead.” What then 
was he? Eichmann’s eager reply: “I was 
only a subordinate in the SS, loyal, obedi- 
ent and happy to be of service to my 
fatherland. I fulfilled my duty with a 
clear conscience and a believing heart.” 
But what was duty? Eichmann again had 
a ready answer: obedience. “I was always 
used to discipline, from my childhood 
until 1945," he explained, “discipline that 
required my unreserved, unconditional 
obedience.” With pride, he added: “If 
somebody told me, ‘Your father is a trai- 
tor,’ and I was ordered to kill him, I would 
have done so without hesitation.” 

He freely offered thumbnail descriptions 
of his old Nazi comrades. His top boss 
Heinrich Himmler, was the kind of man 
who demanded only that “I click my heels 
and say ja.’ Next came Reinhardt (“The 
Hangman”) Heydrich, who had “a well- 
known failing—a personal failing. He was 
known for his preening and self-worship.” 
Savagery flashed but once, in his descrip- 
tion of Dieter Wisliceny, who had once 
been Eichmann’s best friend and whose 
name he gave to his second son. But 
Wisliceny, before being executed, had ac- 
cused Eichmann of guilt in the mass mur- 
ders. Eichmann declared that “in holy 
anger” he had described Wisliceny as a 
“swine” and an “arse with ears!” 

Locked Fingers. Eichmann’s tape-re- 
corded voice droned on for two days, 
ranging from the ridiculous (“I did not 
hate Jews. I was never an anti-Semite™) 
to the tragicomic, as when he declared 
that the ideal of a Jewish national home- 
land in Palestine “interested me. probably 
because of my romantic side, my love of 
nature, of the mountains and forests.” 

Israeli Prosecutor Gideon Hausner de- 
livered an eleven-hour statement, grimly 
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reciting the long calendar of murder. 
“When I stand before you. judges of 
Israel,” cried thin, balding Hausner, “I do 
not want to stand alone. Here with me at 
this moment stand 6,000,000 prosecutors.” 
Muffled sobbing came from the spectators. 
Some were so overcome that they had 
to rush from the court. 

Eichmann only listened, sometimes 
locking and interlocking his long fingers, 
or tilting his head in an odd, three-quarter 
inclination of strict attention. Occasional- 
ly, a muscle twitched in his thin neck 
Once, Hausner said sarcastically that “if 
the swastika flag were again to be raised 
with shouts of ‘Sieg heil!’, if there were 
again to resound the hysterical screams of 
the Fihrer, if again the high-tension 
barbed wires of the extermination centers 
were set up—Adoli Eichmann would rise, 
salute and go back to his work of oppres- 
sion and butchery.” Eichmann drew to- 
gether his thin lips and stared with stony 
disapproval at the prosecutor. 

Many men have vainly speculated on 
what sort of punishment could conceiv- 
ably fit the enormity of Eichmann’s crime. 
Yet it remained last week for Eichmann 
himself to come up with a suggestion that 
no one else had thought of. As the court 
sat awed and uneasy, Eichmann’s musing, 
tape-recorded voice declared: “I am pre- 
pared to atone personally for the terrible 
things that occurred. I cannot plead mercy 
because I am not deserving of it. Perhaps 
I ought to hang myself in public in order 
that all the anti-Semites in the world 
should have the dreadful character of 
these events emphasized to them.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Neutralizing Down South 


Among traveling statesmen, Africa is 
the favorite new tourist spot. The latest 
is Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, who last 
week was winding up a vast swing around 
Africa’s west coast. 

For almost two months, his yacht. the 
Galeb (Seagull), had hopped from port 
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to port because Tito is afraid of airplanes. 
Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah had a warm 
hug for the visitor before the two drove 
down crowd-lined highways to a physical- 
fitness rally at Accra Stadium. In Cona- 
kry, Guinean girls danced in the streets, 
cheering wildly as Tito waved from his 
open car; and in Bamako, capital of little 
neutralist Mali, school children chanted: 
“We are Tito’s. Tito is ours.” 

Cold Storage. Tito dropped off tokens 
of his esteem at every stop. Nkrumah got 
a movie projector and reels of film about 
Yugoslavia, gave his bemedaled guest a 
symbolic golden stool in return. More 
substantial largesse included a promise to 
help build a naval base for Ghana, plus a 
$5,000,000 credit for Nkrumah’s indus- 
trial-expansion program. In little Togo, 
Tito laid the foundation stone for a hy- 
droelectric plant on which his own Yugo- 
slav engineers had done some work. Even 
in Monrovia, where Liberia’s President 
William Tubman runs a staunchly pro- 
Western and capitalist little country, Tito 
offered a $3,000,000 loan for local proj- 
ects, including a new slaughterhouse and 
cold-storage plant. 

Marshal ‘Tito also pressed his foreign 
policy on everyone who would listen. To 
hear him tell it, the universal enemies are 
colonialism, the Belgians in the Congo, 
and Western imperialists in general, while 
Belgrade-style neutralism is Africa's only 
salvation. By the time he got up to Mo- 
rocco, “the struggle of the Algerian people 
for freedom” was at the top of his list. 

Bold Enough. Gratefully, King Hassan 
organized a big hunting party near Rabat, 
took the Yugoslav leader for a ride on 
one of his new super-slick yellow-and-red 
diesel trains. just delivered from France, 
as thousands of Moroccans cheered. Then 
Tito steamed off for six days of talks 
with President Habib Bourguiba in Tunis 
and with the Algerian F.L.N. rebel lead- 
ers. Urging negotiations with France, Tito 
told F.L.N. Chief Ferhat Abbas: “You 
must be bold enough to know when to 
call off a war.” 


As the Galeb pulled into Alexandria 
last week for the last stop of the trip, 
Fellow Neutralist Gamal Abdel Nasser 
of the U.A.R. greeted Tito warmly and 
escorted him on a tour of the city, along 
streets crowded with cheering Egyptians 
who unspontaneously shouted: “Long 
live Tito and Nasser, leaders of positive 
neutralism!"’ The boss of the U.A.R. 
beamed as Tito reported that the neutral- 
ist doctrine was doing well just about 
everywhere down south, But it was just 
possible that Nasser, having his own am- 
bitions in the lands to the south, would 
have preferred to have the neutralist gos- 
pel all to himself. 


POLAND 
Victory for Gomulka ‘ 


In Communist Poland, where eligible 
voters are frowned on for not voting, 
some 17,650,000 voters out of a possible 
18,615,185 showed up at the polls last 
week and voted overwhelmingly for Com- 
rade Wladyslaw Gomulka’s Communist 
followers. Gomulka himself, who still lives 
on the reputation of having stood up to 
Khrushchev in 1956's October. gathered a 
record 99.54% of the votes in his War- 
saw district. 

One reason for his smashing victory 
was that the powerful Roman Catholic 
Church, although currently feuding with 
the Gomulka regime, chose not to pro- 
claim its opposition to the Gomulka slate 
allowing Catholic voters to vote as they 
pleased within the narrow choices offered 
them. Though no real opposition party is 
allowed, voters are permitted to pick from 
a slate of state-approved candidates, most 
of whom must be Communist. In Cracow, 
a Catholic candidate won more votes than 
Communist Premier Josef Cyrankiewicz, 
who was on the same list, and in Wroclaw, 
a Catholic got more support than Gomul- 
ka’s Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki. 





* At left. Mrs. William 
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Another Achievement from Monroe 


Never before has so much figuring function 
been crafted into a machine hardly bigger than 


a letterhead. This is Monro-Matic, ultimate 


in Monroe's famous automatic calculators. 
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The cost is smaller, too. Total investment in 
this, the world’s most automatic calculator, 

averages less than 4’ cents a working hour. 
Yet over its long life it will save you thousands 


of dollars in salaries and overhead. Try it 


today—at no cost  cibeneaeulre ae 
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PEOPLE 


At Manhattan's annual Renaissance for 
Italian Youth Ball. the seasons were ele- 
gantly personified in a maypole pageant 
by Janet Neff (summer), wife of In- 
vestment Broker Joseph A. Neff; Lydia 
Melhado (autumn), wife of Investment 
Broker Frederick Melhado; and Vis- 
countess de Rosiére (winter). Ohio-born 
wife of French-born Jewelry Sales Exec- 
utive Viscount Paul de Rosiére. Gentle 
spring: evergreen Actress Joan Fontaine. 
Commented Cosmetics Entrepreneur Eliz- 
abeth Arden from her ringside table at 
the Plaza Hotel benefit: “We had all for- 
gotten that charity can be such fun.” 

Word leaked out last week that a new 
game, donated to the inmates’ recreation 
room at Montgomery County ( Pa.) pris- 
on, had arrived simultaneously with the 
electric-company price riggers, who were 
convicted in February’s antitrust case. 
The donor: James B. Carey, prickly pres- 
ident of the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. The game: Monopoly. 

Waxing bullish on Republican chances 
in Manhattan’s mayoralty election next 





November, F.D.R.’s only G.O.P. son, 
Manhattan Brokerage House Executive 
John Roosevelt neglected to cull the 


army of possible candidates (of which he 
instead nominated the Republi- 
cans’ “best campaigner’: Democratic In- 
cumbent Robert Wagner. “because of his 
utter inefficiency, his barren planning, his 
total lack of leadership. and the long and 
sorrowiul list of scandals that he has per- 
mitted to flower during the seven years 
he has hibernated at City Hall.” 

After her coronation as "Miss World" 
in London last fall, sinuous Argentine 
Mannequin Norma Gladys Cappaglis. 21, 


is one) 





“Miss Wortp” 
Classically immortalized. 
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THE Four SEASONS 


Elegantly 
predictably found someone who could get 
her a part in a movie, While in Rome 
to start. she was immortalized by 
Italian Painter Gioacchino Parlato as she 
sat for the newest version of the old clas- 
sic; a portrait of artist and model. 


waiting 


As relentless as the cherry blossoms, 





2.528 Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion burst upon the Potomac for their 
h annual séance. With nary a dis- 





sent, the Continental Congress passed res- 
olutions condemning federal grants-in-aid, 
‘demoralization in the entertainment 
world.” and the issuance of postage 
stamps commemorating foreigners. In 
other actions, the Founding Mothers en- 
dorsed the Monroe Doctrine, engaged in a 
minor skirmish when a lone maverick op- 
posed censure of the Peace Corps. Sum- 


marily shutting off the debate (“You've 
had your two minutes”), D.A.R. Pres- 
ident General, Mrs. Ashmead White, 


gaveled through a resolution to keep the 
U.S.’s “inexperienced youth” at home, 
After 114 years with the prestigious 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Music Di- 
rector Charles Munch, 69, last week an- 
nounced that he would retire following 
the Tanglewood season. Beamed his 
designated successor, Metropolitan Opera 
Conductor and Musical Consultant Erich 
Leinsdorf: “I always considered 
the Boston the pinnacle of orchestras— 
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have 
it is very rare wine.” 

As his first anniversary approached 
Antony Armstrong-Jones, 31, explained 
how he had been spending his spare time. 
With old razor and matchsticks, 
Princess Margaret's husband had whiled 
away the hours putting together a spiky, 
architectural fantasy to house the London 
Zoo's exotic birds. Tony nervously told 
his first press conference: “We have tried 
to achieve an exciting design in architec- 


blades 


FONTAINE 








Nerr, MELHADO, De Roster 
personified, 


ture as well as allowing the birds as much 
light and freedom London 
critics looked at a model of the ang 
chichi aviary and formed their own opin- 
ions. Among them: “An attempt to dis- 
prove some geometric theorem “An 
Aeolian harp gone awry.” Said the Guard- 
ian: “The idea of a bird in 
occurred to many of us.” 


as possible.” 


lar, 





1 gilded cage 


Would she marry again? Quoth raven- 
voiced Bette Davis: Nevermore. Back in 
Hollywood for a remake of Lady for a 
Day, the 53-year-old veteran of some 70 
films and four husbands renounced star- 
crossed matrimony: “This i 
time-consuming, and there is 
of making more money than 
band does. It’s too bad. I like 
just can’t stay married to them.” 


business is 
the matter 
your hus- 
en, but I 








“Should we be alarmed by the differ- 


ence between the behavior of Airman 
Powers and of Nathan Hale?” asked 
Fund-for-the-Republic President Robert 


Maynard Hutchins. He did not wait for 
an answer, He has already dark 
“signs that the moral character of Ameri- 
can society is changing.” and has ordered 
the fund’s Center for the Study of Demo 
cratic Institutions to take a two-year look 
at the problem. With an assist from such 
men as Supreme Court Justice William 
©. Douglas. University of California Pres- 
ident Clark Kerr and Jesuit Philosopher 
John Courtney Murray, Hutchins hopes 
to turn up “various viewpoints on what 
the Good Life shall be in America,” to 
reach “dependable conclusions about our 
national strength and weakness. 


seen 


In Hamburg for minor surgery last 
month. Sheik Abdullah Al-Jabir As- 
Sabah, 65. Justice and Education Min 
ister of oil-rich Kuwait, received tender 
loving care from a 19-year-old secretary 


casually married her, quickly got a tele- 
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STOPS 
aa 
BEFORE 
THEY 
START 


Now...a new chemical weapon to combat an annual $125 million crop killer, 
the wild oat. Monsanto’s remarkable new Avadex®, sprayed on fields at planting 
time, selectively destroys wild oats as they germinate and break through the 
ground. Field crops—even cereal grains in the same ‘‘family” as wild oats— 
flourish unharmed. Another example of how Monsanto research moves ahead 
on many fronts to serve you. Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 








Hurope hound on the 
s.s.United States with a gala 


“Who's Who" of transatlantic travel 





Recapture this leisurely life on 





Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Smith dance in the ballroom. 
There are $3 Meyer Davis orchestras. Mr. Smith is 
President of Thomas J, Smith Engineering & Con- 
struction Company, Diisseldorf, Germany. He has 
made over 25 crossings on United States Lines ships, 
refers to these ships as his home away from home. 


the fastest ship afloat 


Gracious surroundings and flawless service make the 
s.s. United States a truly fabulous ship. She has twenty-six 
public rooms. ..all lavishly decorated. Acres of deck space. A 
swimming pool and gym. You feel like royalty every moment. 
ss. United States world’s fastest ship, arrives in Europe 
on the Sth day. All air-conditioned. First class $417 up, 
Cabin $265 up, Tourist $222 up. 

s.s_America offers new luxury and space to Tourist 
passengers with extra leisure hours at sea. First class $372 
up, Tourist $223.50 up. 


Rates are lower in Thrift Season, with a 10% round-trip reducti 


on on all rates. 





Miss Julia F. Bayer, Bethesda, Maryland ts served tea from a traveling 
deck cart. Mr. Macy, ship's officer, points out school of porpoises. Stewards 
Link and Dalesio are from the veteran service staff of 800. 





In the Forward Observation Lounge (a favorite because of its clubroom 
atmosphere): Mr. and Mrs. Trafford Klots, Cockeysville, Md He is the 
well-known portrait painter. Their companions are Mr. and Mrs. Donald E 
Irwin, Birmingham, Mich. He is an executive with Ford International. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 





phone squawk from one of his three other 
wives. But by last week, the contrite ( It 
was beyond my control”) sheik was back 
at his palace near Beirut, had shucked his 
German bride of ten days and placated 
his complaining spouse with gifts among 
them a $10.000 diamond ring. Neither ac- 
tion came hard. The divorce was his 27th 
and the baubles were covered by an in- 








come once calculated at $200,000 a day. 
“In our time, the church's fault is not, 
as some would say. that she speaks too 
seldom. Rather, she speaks too often and 
on too many subjects.” This was the un- 
likely counsel of outspoken Manhattan 
Methodist Ralph W. Sockman, minister 
since 1936 to a congregation now number- 
ing some 500.000 on NBC's Radio Pulpit. 
“Churchmen,” his sermon continued, “act 
as though they feel they have to pontiti- 
cate on any problem and, having spoken 
tend to assume that there is little more 
to be said. This is boorish behavior as well 
as bad theology. It leaves little alterna- 
tive for those who disagree but to stay 
away. Thoughtful members of contempo- 
rary society are doing this in droves.” 
After months of cavorting in Florida 
and New York with her divorced second 
husband, Joe DiMaggio, Cinemactress 
Marilyn Monroe returned to Hollywood 
alone and. reaching for the oldest Sunset 
Boulevard cliché, told all and sundry that 
she and Joe were “just good friends.’ 
Then, displaying her enlarged vocabulary, 
she added: “Really.” 
For seven years, the stylistic elegance 
of Nobel Laureate Frangois Mauriac 
graced the back page of Paris’ lively 
L’Express with a conscientious Catholic 
conservatism that seemed startlingly out 
of place in the left-wing weekly. Last 
week the agreement to disagree came to 
an end when Mauriac quit, flew to the 
side of his President. “Mauriac loves De 
Gaulle as the English love their Queen,” 
said L'’Express Editor Jean-Jacques Ser- 
van-Schreiber. “For us. De Gaulle is only 
a politician and love is not a problem. 
Francois Mauriac has abandoned his fight 
and his readers.” Meanwhile, De Gaulle 
took time out to salute “this very, very 
great writer, who explains and lifts up 
mankind and casts glory on France.” 
Enjoying a one-night stand at Michi- 
gan State University one year alter he 
was booted out of the University o1! hi 
nois for boosting free love. unrepentant 
Biologist Leo Koch declared that “tidel- 
ity is a wonderful thing for people who 
like it,” promptly found someone who 
did. Unsatistied by the ex-protessors per- 
sonal promise of propriety (“As for my- 
self. | would never commit adultery with- 
out my wife’s consent”), M.S.U. Pres- 
ident (and Civil Rights Commission 
Chairman) John A. Hannah announced 
“While Michigan State University cannot 
reasonably be held responsible for what 
every speaker on its campus may say. in 
this case it must specifically disassociate 
itself from his point of view.” 
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let 

your feet 
feel the 
wonderful 
difference 






From the very first step you'll appre- 
ciate the wonderful difference, thanks to 
the Four Exclusive Features built into 
every pair of Wright Arch Preserver 
Shoes. You'll step lighter, livelier, all 
through the busiest day. 


Style 960 New Taut-Topper slip-on 
oxford with special snug-fitting top line. 
Overlay moccasin front, lightweight vel- 
vet finish soles. In brown or black. 


SS. wright 


3 Flat forepart — 
permits foot exercise 
4 Heel-to-ballfitting — 
shoe fits to foot action’ 





For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory of write: 
| E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 
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SCIENCE 





Controlled Record 


Soviet Major Yuri Gagarin holds the 
speed record (18,000 m.p.h.) for uncon- 
trolled orbital fight (Time. April 21) 
but controlling high speeds in the atmos- 
phere is in some ways more difficult and 
may prove more important. Last week 
U.S. Air Force Major Robert White set 
a new controlled-speed record in an X-15 
rocket plane high over the Mojave Des- 
ert. While still climbing gradually. he hit 
his top speed, 3.140 m.p.h.. at So.coo it. 
beating his own March 7 record by 235 
m.p.h. During the climb, White's engines 
blasted wide open, but the pull of gravity 
checked his speed appreciably. When the 
X-15 is permitted to speed all out in 
level flight. it is expected to reach at 
least 4,000 m.p.h. 


ELEMENT-MaAKErS LATIMER, 


ingly difficult: the newest element was so 
frail that it decayed almost before anyone 
recognized that it was around. It was man- 
ufactured, explained a lab team (Albert 
Ghiorso, Torbjorn Sikkeland. Almon E. 
Larsh and Robert M. Latimer), by coating 
thin nickel foil with a circular film of 
artificial californium (element 98) only 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter. Placed 
in a container filled with helium gas, this 
tiny target was bombarded by a beam of 
boron nuclei from the lab’s heavy-ion lin- 
ear accelerator. Most of the boron bullets 
missed. but a few scored a bull’s-eye on 
californium nuclei. Atoms formed by the 
combination of californium and boron 
bounced off the nickel foil, were slowed by 
collision with helium atoms and were 
picked up by a copper conveyor belt. 

At intervals, an automatic device moved 





Jon Brenneis 


Guiorso, SIKKELAND, LARSH 


The impractical has o way of becoming practical. 


Frail Lawrencium 


During their wartime race to build the 
world’s first A-bomb, U.S. scientists ur- 
gently needed one vital component; a 
chemical element that was fissionable (ex- 
plosive) but not so radioactive that it 
would disintegrate before the big bang was 
touched off. The bomb builders found 
what they wanted at the University of 
California's famed Radiation Laboratory 
at Berkeley, where Drs. Glenn Seaborg 
and Edwin McMillan had put together 
some synthetic plutonium, element 94. 
Until then, plutonium was no more than 
a lab curiosity, but it proved to be prop- 
erly fissionable, and it was so. slightly 
radioactive that only half of it would 
disintegrate in 24.100 years. 

Since then, Radiation Lab scientists 
have gone right on adding to the table of 
elements. By last week they were up to 
No. 103. But the job is getting increas- 
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the copper belt a short distance, bringing 
the newly created atoms close to a series 
of silicon radiation detectors. About five 
times each hour the detectors signaled the 
capture of an alpha particle charged with 
8,600,000 electron volts of energy, Nu- 
clear theory predicts that this is just the 
particle that would be emitted during the 
disintegration of element 103. The sci- 
entists estimated its half-life as eight sec- 


onds, and they named it lawrencium, 
after Ernest Lawrence, founder of their 
laboratory. 


Today, element 103 and its short-lived 
relatives are of interest only to theoretical 
physicists. They have no known practical 
value—but neither did plutonium when it 
was first manufactured at Berkeley more 
than 20 years ago. 

The contrasting names of the four men 
who created element 103 are characteristic 
of U.S, science, which wears its “democra- 


cy of the intellect” mantle with a casual 
air and generally opens its door to every- 
one regardless of national. racial. religious 
or social background. 

Two of the Berkeley clement makers— 
Almon Larsh. 32. and Robert Latimer, 26 
—are native Californians. Larsh, the son 
of a traveling salesman from Oklahoma, 
graduated from Caltech as an electrical 
engineer. Chemist Latimer, a Berkeley 
graduate. was born with a silver test tube 
in his mouth: his father, Wendell! Latimer, 
was a famous chemist and head of Berke- 
ley’s department of chemistry. But the 
distinction brought young Robert no fa- 
vors at the Radiation Lab. His own sci- 
entific skill earned him the right to handle 
the intricate machinery with which new 
elements are manufactured. 

Chemist Torbjorn Sikkeland. 37, was 
born in Norway and educated at the 
University of Oslo, In 1957 he came to 
Berkeley as an exchange scientist and won 
a permanent place on the Radiation Lab's 
cosmopolitan stati. He is the only one of 
the four with a Ph.D. But the lack of an 
advanced degree is no handicap to the 
others; top-rank laboratories admit that 
doctorates are nice decorations, but the 
lab directors know only too well that the 
degrees often mean little more than three 
extra years of unprofitable study. 

The fourth element maker. Albert 
Ghiorso, 45. has a Berkeley B.S. in elec- 
trical engineering, but he got into long- 
hair physics by a back door. Son of a 
Vallejo, Calif. riveter, he went to work 
for a local electronics manufacturer and 
designed a successful commercial Geiger 
counter. While selling and servicing his 
product, he came in contact with the 
Radiation Lab, was fascinated, and got 
a job there. Working with top scientists, 
Ghiorso listened hard, and in the informal 
classroom he absorbed a higher education 
in higher physics. “I grew up with atomic 
energy,” he says lightly. 








Saline Solution? 

In his hasty attempt to deprecate the 
success of Russia’s man-carrying space- 
ship. President Kennedy got lost in an 
old scientific daydream. Cheap fresh water 
extracted from salt water. he said, would 
benefit humanity enough to dwarf any 
other scientific accomplishment. This hope, 
that desalted sea water may make the 
deserts bloom as the rose, has long been 
popular. It has stirred speculative flurries 
on the stock exchanges: it can almost 
always get money out of Congress. Five 
big pilot desalting plants backed with 
federal money are now scheduled or al- 
ready under construction. But the experts 
who came to the National Watershed 
Conference in dry-as-dust Tucson, Ariz., 
last week, knew better than to bother 
with such far-out schemes. Even the key- 
note speaker, Oklahoma Senator Robert 
Kerr, who mentioned grimly that U.S. 
cities now tolerate twice as much sewage 
in their drinking water as was considered 
safe in 1955, held out little hope that the 
situation would be eased by the use of 
sea water. 

The conference discussed nearly every 
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Rent a car from Hertz instead. Shrink the miles and shave the 
minutes wherever your business takes you. With efficient 
dependable Hertz service, you can wind up your business trip 
hours (and orders!) ahead of schedule. Just one call to Hertz 
reserves a new Chevrolet or other fine car any time anywhere. 


let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! 


You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Cord, Air Travel, Rail Travel or other accredited charge card. 


HERTZ 


RENT A CAR 








--another bird, with the 
new DISTANCE DOT 


Distance, distance, distance—and besides delivering the yardage 
you want, DOTS are tops for trueness. They’re true on the fly—true 
on the green, and they stay whiter and scuff-free far longer. 
Spalding’s new DISTANCE DOT delivers maximum distance, per- 
formance and amazing durability ball after ball, game after game. 
Play the DISTANCE DOT. Sold through golf professional shops only. 


~ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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| aspect of water supply—from  under- 


ground storage to chaparral removal*— 
but no one voiced a hope that freshened 
sea water would soon solve the persistent 
problem of irrigation. The sad truth is 
that there is no such solution in sight. 
Sea water contains about 3°% of salt. and 
there is a strong attraction between the 
salt and the water. A great deal of energy 
is necessary to break the bond. Dr. W. S. 





| Gillam, research chief of the U.S. Office 


of Saline Water. recently estimated that 
the lowest possible cost of doing the job 
will never drop below 25¢ per t.coo gal. 
No tricky process of freezing or distilling 
can reduce this figure. At present, none 
comes near it. 

Farmers who depend on_ irrigation 
measure their water by the acre-foot 
(325.900 gal.): the amount that will 


cover one acre of land to a depth of 1 ft. 


At 25¢ per 1.000 gal., an acre-foot would 
cost more than $8o—plus the cost of 
delivery from desalting plant to farm. 
Few farmers pay more than $5 per acre- 
foot, and most pay much less. Since prac- 
tical water experts see little chance of 
cutting the basic $80 cost to $5, they 
hardly expect to see deserts made fruit- 
ful with desalted sea water. 

Freshened sea water for municipal use 
is another matter. People in nearly rain- 
less countries pay high prices for their 
drinking and washing water. Some oil 
refinery towns pay as much as $2 per 
1.000 gal. ($650 per acre-foot) for dis- 
tilled sea water, and a cut in the price 
would bring more desalting installations. 
But cities in well-watered regions are bet- 
ter off. New York pipes pure and plentiful 
water from the Catskill Mountains 70 
miles away for 1o¢ per 1.000 gal.—less 
than two-fifths the lowest possible cost 
of freshened sea water. No one in Tucson 
last week thought it likely that New*Vork 
would ever dip into the costly sea. 


Improving the Breed 


Dr. Cyril Adams and his colleagues at 


Cambridge University’s Animal Research 





. 


Center have long been harvesting ova 
from hormone-treated highbred ewes, fer- 
tilizing them with sperm from highbred 
rams and planting them in the wombs of 
lowbred ewes. This is a handy way to 
multiply valuable animal strains far faster 
than nature can do the same job, but when 
Dr. Adams wanted to improve the breed 
of South African sheep by shipping the 
fertilized ova to Natal, he ran into diffi- 
culty, They cannot be shipped frozen, and 
there was no mechanical device that would 
keep them alive in a natural state. 
The answer to the problem was hopping 
around a nearby pen. Dr. Adams inserted 
the fertilized ova in the womb of a female 
rabbit and shipped her by air to South 
Africa. There, four days later, Dr. George 
Hunter in Pietermaritzburg flushed the 
ova out with sheep's blood serum and 
found them still healthy. Transferred to 
ewes of low degree, six of them are about 
to be delivered as highbred English lambs. 


* Replacement of chaparral (Southwestern for 
brush) by grass improves water yield. 
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Because Alcoa gave architects a rainbow of color at budget 


minum buildings everywhere can gleam wit ad t beauty. Called Alco \lumalure, thi 
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Parkwood 4-Door 9-Passenger Station Wagon 


Here are the most useable. liveable. likke- | Nobody else has Chevy's knack of making things easy for 
able cars that ever came into your life. youand your budget. You can pay a lot more, but you just 
These new Chevrolets make just about — can’t get more luxury and smooth riding comfort than you'll 
everything you do with a car easier... findin those new Impalas. Or—if you want all-out economy 
from their easier-to-park new size to with your comfort—the new Biscaynes give you a full 
their easier-to-pack new luggage com- measure of Chevy’s Body by Fisher roominess at small- 
partment. Wider door openings make car prices. Wagons? There are six to pick from—three 
getting in and out easier. Chevy's Jet- 6-passenger and three 9-passenger models. Stop by 
smooth ride makes for easier going. And your dealer's one-stop shopping center and see if he 
Chevrolet’s wide choice makes it easier doesn’t come up with exactly the car you have in mind. 
than ever to choose just the car you want! — ...Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Impala Sport Coupe— Door openings are over a 
half-foot wider and entrance height has been 
raised nearly 2 inches to make getting in and out 
easier. Bel Air Sport Sedan—The lowest priced 
4-door hardtop in Chevrolet’s field. Like all ’61 
Chevies, gives you higher, more comfortable 
seats—plus generous head room. Parkwood 
4-Door 9-Passenger Station Wagon—Its whop- 
ping cargo opening is nearly 5 feet across. 


More good news about 
Chevy’s Corvair on the next page. 


Impala 4-Door Sedan 


Impala Convertible 


Impala 4-Door Sedan—Gives you a choice 
of 24 power teams (biggest selection in the 
industry). Impala Convertible — That giant 
new deep-well trunk lets you stack luggage 
15% higher, and the loading height has been 
brought down to bumper level. Biscayne 
4-Door Sedan —Why cramp your style with a 
cut-down car when these Biscaynes sell for the 
same price? 
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‘61 CHEVROLET 








Corvair’s thrifty, sure...and you get 
a whole lot more to go for! 





Corvair 700 Club Coupe 


Outside of costing less than you might think, and besides going 
miles and miles on a gallon of gas, and beyond the savings on the 
antifreeze you don’t have to buy—what does Corvair do for you? 
Well, Corvair treats you to some of the pleasantest driving 
you're likely to come across. Its tender ride comes from inde- 
pendent suspension all around, its light steering from the rear 
engine. Get close to a Corvair soon—at your Chevrolet dealer’s. 
... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


‘61 CHEVY CORVAIR 


Corvair Lakewood 500 Station Wagon 






Corvair Monza 1-Door— Meet the new- 
est Corvair: the Monza 4-Door. Lots of 
luggage space under the hood, and you 
can get bucket-type seats up front 
(optional at extra cost). 4-Door Lake- 
wood 500 Station Wagon—This light- 
handling wagon gives you up to 68 
cubic feet of cargo space. 700 Club 
Coupe—Cars just don’t come much 
more agreeable than this one, what with 
its tenacious rear-engine traction and all. 
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RELIGION 





Desanctification of a Saint 


Relaxed in the back seat of his black 
limousine, Richard Cardinal Cushing, Ro- 
man Catholic archbishop of Boston, rif- 
fled through the newspaper as the car 
rolled through the Massachusetts country- 
side. He was on his way to dedicate the 
first Catholic church in the town of Dover 

-red brick St, Philomena’s, which Pastor 
Joseph J. Boyle and the members of his 
three-year-old parish had just completed. 
Suddenly a news item riveted Cardinal 
Cushing’s attention: the Vatican's Sacred 
Congregation of Rites had stricken St. 
Philomena, “the virgin martyr,” from the 
roster of saints. For the cardinal, who 
had distributed 800 statuettes of St. Phi- 
lomena to Dover's Catholics, it was an 
unexpected blow. 

A few minutes later, the parishioners 
of Dover were startled to hear their new 
church solemnly dedicated by the cardi- 
nal as the Church of the Most Precious 
Blood. “It was a difficult job,” said the 
cardinal when it was all over. “It was like 
telling the Irish there was no St. Patrick.” 

“Agent in Heaven.” “St. Philomena” 
was “discovered” on May 24, 1802 in the 
catacomb of St. Priscilla on Rome's Via 
Saleria Nova as the skeleton of a 13- to 
15-year-old girl with a badly fractured 
skull. On her grave was the cryptic ins 
scription: LUMENA PAXTE CUM FI. The 
letters of the inscription were on tiles, 
and scholars came to the conclusion that 
they had somehow become misplaced— 
perhaps by an artisan who could not read 
—and should have been PAX TECUM FI- 
LUMENA. The a glass phial 
containing the remains of what was as- 
sumed to have been blood, together with 
certain symbols (two anchors, three ar- 
rows, a palm and a flower or torch), was 
interpreted by archaeologists as proof 
that the remains were those of a martyr. 
Her tender age led to the assumption 
that she was a virgin. 

In 1805 Pope Pius VII consigned the 
bones to the care of a priest, Don Francis 
di Lucia, who had them enshrined in the 
church of Mugnano del Cardinale near 
Naples, where they promptly began to 
produce a flood of miracles and special 
favors. A Neapolitan nun named Sister 


presence of 


Mary Louisa of Jesus claimed to have 
received a series of revelations about 
Philomena’s life and martyrdom, on the 


basis of which Don Francis di Lucia com- 
piled a “biography” of the “saint.’’ As a 
martyr, her formal canonization was un- 
necessary, but in 1837 Pope Gregory XVI 
authorized her public veneration and es- 
tablished her feast day (Aug. 11), and in 
1855 Pope Pius IX approved a Mass and 
office for that day. 

Philomena's saintly popularity soared 
with what seemed to be the miraculous 
cure of the dying Venerable Pauline- 
Marie Jaricot, French founder of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Philomena was also one of the favorite 
saints of St. Jean Vianney (1786-1859) 
France's famed Curé d’Ars, who called 
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her his “dear little saint” and his “agent 
in heaven. 
tourists have visited her shrine at Mu- 
gnano del Cardinale each year, and count- 
less churches have been dedicated to her 
—more than roo in the U.S. alone. 

But for decades scholars have been 
skeptical. Philomena’s official demotion 
finally came as part of a long-term pro- 


gram, given extra impetus by Pope John 
XXIII, to tidy up the liturgical calendar 
by eliminating those saints about whom 
so little is known that their existence may 
be doubted. The Congregation of Rites 





Pastor Boye & Ex-Patron* 
Like saying there is no St. Patrick. 


indicated last week that there were more 
demotions to come. 

“Crying All Day." Philomena’s de- 
sanctification is causing widespread con- 
sternation this week—Catholic girls found 


themselves greeted with “Hello, No- 
name.” “I've been crying all day,” said 
Sister Marie Helene of Mother Seton 
Sisters of Charity in Greensburg, Pa., who 


has devoted 45 years to St. Philomena’s 
cause, has written a book about her 
(St. Philomena, Powerful with God). and 
raised $10,000 to build a shrine to Philo- 
mena on the campus of Greensburg’s Se- 
ton Hill College. 

Laymen might worry about misad- 
dressed prayers, but churchmen know that 
there is no such thing as dead-letter 
office in heaven, For Sister Marie Helene 
and all those whose have risen 
to Philomena through the years, there is 
some comfort in the closing words on the 
“saint” in the current edition (1956) of 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints: “We do not 
know certainly whether she was in fact 
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named Philomena in her earthly life, 
whether she was a martyr, whether her 
relics now rest at Mugnano or in some 
place unknown. And these questions are 
only of relative importance: the spiritual 
influence of her whom we call St. Philo- 
mena is what really matters; in the 
words of our Lord: ‘Is not the life more 
than the meat and the body more than 
the raiment?’ ” 


The Protestant Future 


For U.S. Protestantism, this decade may 
well be known as the self-critical ‘60s. 
The boom-minded ‘sos, with their talk of 
revival” and their burgeon- 
ing statistics—on church membership, 
church building and church budgets— 
seem to be giving way to somber re- 
evaluations. 

Last readers of the New York 
Times were treated to another dim view: 
a survey of U.S. theological schools, which 
showed a 5 ‘ drop in Protestant enroll- 
ments last year—1,.125 fewer students for 
the ministry than the 1959 total of 20,- 
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365. The survey's conclusion: Protestant- 
ism is failing to demonstrate its “rele- 
vance” in the modern world. Other con- 


tributing factors are the lure of higher 
salaries in industry and science, the in- 
creased cost of theological education, the 
end of the post-Korea flood of students 
on the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

Quality Ve Quantity. Three heads of 
leading seminaries—Dean Liston Pope of 
Yale Divinity School, President James 
McCord of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, and Principal George Johnston of 
Montreal's United Theological College— 
recently predicted that by 1975 the Prot- 
estant churches of North America will 
have a shortage of ministers that may run 
as high as 50,000, even if the percentage 
of churchgoers to total population fails to 
rise as sharply as it did in the ‘sos. 

In terms of quality, however, the semi- 
nary picture is brighter; there are indica- 
tions that the young men called to the 
ministry today are keener of mind and 
firmer of purpose than their predecessors. 
Many seminaries are raising their entrance 
requirements—among them, the Missouri 
Synod Lutherans’ Concordia Theological 
Seminary in St. Louis, whose dean, the 
Reverend Leonard C. Wuerffel, feels that 
the current crop of seminarians are being 
better trained than they have been in at 
least 20 years. 

A Time to Prune. The Presbyterian 
San Francisco Theological Seminary has 
also upped its standards, says Dean of 
Students Dr, Edward Stein. “We offer a 
five-to-ten-year debt and no salary to pay 
it off with when a student is through 
school, while industry offers a half to a 
full salary all the way through school. The 
result is a tougher, more dedicated kind 
of student. The bulk of today’s students 
will be better ministers. This is the time 
to prune, not scoop in everything you 
can get.” 

Despite a decline of 10%-12% in en- 
rollment from last year, Princeton The- 
ological Seminary is practicing a policy 
of “deliberate upgrading” in scholastic 
standards; e.g., Greek will be required 
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for admission next fall. And President 
McCord notes that “the atmosphere on 
the campus in the “6os is markedly diifer- 
ent than in the ‘sos. Stronger. more ma- 
ture men and women are entering the 
seminary. They don’t want the phony 
superficial forms of religion popular in 
the ‘sos. This generation knows it must 
live in the world, and it is willing to pay 
the price to find real answers to hard ques- 
tions. This is going to produce much 
stronger leadership for the church.” 


Massacre of the Pure 

These heretics are worse than the Sara- 
cens!” exclaimed Pope Innocent III, and 
on March 10, 1208, he proclaimed a cru- 
sade against a sect in southern France that 
became one of the bloodiest blots in Euro- 
pean history. 

The heretics called Cathari (from the 
Greek word for pure), or Albigenses. from 
the town of Albi, one of their centers in 
Languedoc, were stamped out in 35 ruth- 
less years of fire and sword. But as the 
centuries rolled on, they have had a meas- 
ure of revenge against the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The hatred generated by the 
crusade prepared the way for Protestant- 
ism. And in modern France 
from C 


where popu- 
lar apostasy tholicism is today 
wider and deeper than anything Pope In- 
could have 
heresy of Catharism is enjoying a 
able revival of interest. 

The long-lived tradition of anticlerical- 
ism in southern France, which recruited 
the Huguenots in the 16th century and 
fueled Communism in the 2cth, is finding 
a new outlet in a spreading bush fire of 
enthusiasm for the vanished sect whose 
7s0-year-old lost cause against the church 
gave anticlericalism its biggest beachhead 
in France. Some 30 books have been pub- 
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CATHAR ROCHE 
Asceticism in an age of skepticism. 
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lished during the last 15 years about their 
beliefs and practices and their slaughter- 
ous persecution—most of them highly fa- 
vorable to the heretics and critical of the 
church. Several plays have been written 
about them, and literary reviews have 
published long articles. Hundreds of week- 
enders are climbing the 4,000-ft. rock 
atop which stands Montségur, the holy 
citadel of Catharism, where 300 soldiers 
and 200 unarmed, pacifist Cathari stood 
off an army of 10,000 for ten months 
before being burned at one huge stake 
for their “pure Christian” beliefs. 

How to Be Perfect. Catharism was not 
an isolated phenomenon, It was part of an 
ancient heresy that flowed like an under- 
ground stream beneath the surface of 
Christianity and burst forth in many 
forms during the church’s first 1,000-odd 
years. Gnosticism, Manichaeanism, Pauli- 
cianism, Bogomilism and the Albigenses 
all had basic characteristics in common 
1) rejection of the world of matter as a 
trap imprisoning the divine “‘spark.”” 2) 
the concept of the Saviour as a heavenly 





being merely masquerading as human to 
bring salvation to 3) the elect, who often 
have to conceal themselves from the 
world, and who are set apart by 4) their 
special knowledge and personal purity 
(sexual intercourse is usually forbidden as 
serving the ends of the evil creator-god). 

Thanks to recent research, an increasing 
amount is known about Catharism. It be- 
gan to spread through southern France 
and northern Italy in the 11th century 
as early as 1022 in Orléans, 13 Cathari 
(ten of them canons of the church) were 
condemned to the stake. The heresy was 
aided by the corruption of the clergy of 
the time—against whose 
venality the puritanism of the “Pure” 
was an attractive contrast. The inner cir- 
cle of Cathari were the “perfect,” who 
had received the “consolation”—a_ rite 
performed by another “perfect” in the 
laying on of hands and the placing of 
the Gospel of John on the head of the 
candidate. The “perfect” eschewed sexual 
intercourse, taking oaths. practicing war, 
owning property, eating meat or dairy 
products (since they are the products of 
the act of reproduction). Some of them 
carried their asceticism as far as the endu- 
ra—suicide by self-starvation. Most of 
the Cathari. however, remained among 
the “believers.” free to live ordinary lives 
in the world in the hope of salvation with- 
out the rigor of living as a “perfect.” 

The Cathari built no churches; they 
worshiped in private houses without the 
sacraments (being material, they were 
evil) or the cross (because Christ had no 
real body and died no real death). They 
read the Scriptures—especially the Gospel 
of John—listened to a sermon, said the 
Lord’s Prayer (in native Languedoc dia- 
lect rather than Latin) and shared a com- 
mon meal. The clergy wore black robes— 
until Pope Innocent’s crusade began. 

In July 1209, an army of crusaders 
marched down from northern France into 
Languedoc and besieged the city of Beé- 
ziers. When the city fathers refused to 
hand over 222 Cathari heretics, the cru- 
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Tue CITADEL OF MONTSEGUR 


New life for an ancient heresy. 


saders broke in and massacred every man 
woman and child—priests included—of 
inhabitants, Before the 
f the crusaders is said to 
Abbé Arnaud Amal- 
ric, head of the Cistercian monastic order 
how to distinguish between the heretics 
and the faithiul. “Kill them all,” was 
the abbot’s alleged reply. “God will rec- 
ognize his own!” 
sade 
which 


Béziers’ 20,000 


massacre one 





have asked his leader 





From then on, the cru- 
without mercy, in 
southern Frenchman 
was assumed to be a heretic. Historians 


estimate the total number of casualties 


became a war 
almost any 


at 1,000.c00. 

A Period of Darkness. The enthusiasm 
f these new-style heretic hunters is being 
fanned by a number of antiquarians. Dean 
of them all is tall, gaunt Déodat Roche 
79, a former magistrate of Arques, whose 
lifelong dedication to spreading the Cathar 
gospel, organizing pilgrimages to Montsé- 
gur, and following the strict vegetarian 
regimen of his heretic ancestors has 
earned him the nickname “the Cathar 
Bishop.” More active is Sociology Profes- 
sor René Nelli of the University of Tou- 
louse (“the vicar of Catharism™), who 
lectures on the subject all over France and 
has been cc.nmissioned by the French 
government to collect relics and docu- 
ments for a Cathar museum in the forti 
fied city of Carcassonne. 

Neo-Cathar Nelli explains the growing 
interest in the medieval heresy: “First the 
continued retreat of Roman Catholicism. 
Rome fails to answer people's questions. 
Secondly, the crusade’s sites are admit- 
tedly picturesque, and the drama has an 
appealing epic character. Finally, we are 
i a period of darkness, anguish 
massacres, torture 
atomic bombs. Isn't science itself satanic? 
People will talk about Catharism more 
and more unless we enter a period of 50 
years of peace and prosperity. And that 
isn’t likely.” 
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invest in good looks 


with cool dividends...buy Haspel! 


HASPEL'S new portfolio of 
lightweight suits will pay you handsome 
dividends all spring and summer. 
That's because Haspel is marketing 
Creslan in a blue-chip Stevens fabric of 
é 50% Crestan acrylic fiber, 30% Dacron polgester, 
20 rayon. Creslan corners the luxury look in 
wash-and-wear, chases wrinkles, and gives you 
a new standard of coolness at $45.00. 
Cyanamid makes the Creslan acrylic fiber, Haspel tailors 
the suit. American Cyanamid Co., New York. —~E¥ANamID 
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Greater safety in air travel 
through Republic’s research in steel 


The landing gear of every plane that sets you down 
must be muscled with the super strength of high 
performance steels. Your life may depend on it. 
How does Republic put this kind of muscle into 
steel? It begins when scientists study the fundamental 
structure of steel with modern laboratory instru- 
ments. One of these is Republic’s Hot Stage Micro- 
scope, first in the steel industry. In its tiny furnace the 
actual birth of microstructures in the white hot steel 
is watched. Results go to work in Republic’s mills. 


Republic is constantly pulling more and more 
such facts out of the heart and heat of steel. That's 


how Republic is able to speed up its development of 
super steels with fantastic strength. Urgent defense 
and space activities, and our national industrial 
growth, depend heavily on these super steels. Most 
of this nation’s major scientific space vehicles and 
defense missiles have benefited from Republic's high 
performance steels. 

Republic is now in the midst of a long-range 
building program to meet anticipated demands for 
these steels by its customers. 


Research and production at Republic Steel 
are dynamic in advancing the science of modern 
steelmaking. 


REPUBLIC HAS THE FEEL FOR MODERN STEEL 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 


The dependability of this plane’s landing gear is built into its high strength steel. These photographs of hot steel 


show how the microstructure forms as the steel cools. A miniature furnace in this Hot Stage Microscope permits 


Republic to produce the exact grain structure required for s s of super strength. 


Republic's giant new heat treating furnaces at Chicago (above) and Massillon, Ohio, 


use information developed by Republic's scientists with the aid of laboratory instru- - _ - 
ments such as the Hot Stage Microscope. The Chicago mill's new furnaces anneal This STEELMARK of the American 
heavier steel coils that increase production and cut downtime for customers. Stee! Industry tells you a ~ gy 
product is made of Steel. Look ee 
for it when you buy. | 
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BENSON G HEDGES 


You get the famous Benson & Hedges filter system. The Benson & Hedges filter is recessed into the mouth- 
piece. The filter itself never touches your mouth .. . truly made for the fastidious smoker. 

You get the world’s choicest tobaccos...superb tobaccos cured and blended with exquisite skill. If you 
appreciate quality, you will recognize why this must be a limited edition cigarette. 

You get the most handsomely packaged cigarette. The famous Benson & Hedges cigarette-case package 
is completely crush-proof. The cover slides back to deliver each cigarette to you in perfect shape. It gratifies 
your own sense of beauty and marks you as discriminating to those about you. You pay more... you get more. 


MEDICINE 





Deadly Lag 


Neglect of medical care kills more 
Americans than automobiles, cripples and 
blinds thousands more. Every year the 


U.S. invests hundreds of millions of dol- 


lars in medical research, the Public Health 





Service points out in a new pamphlet 
called The Costly Time Lag; but lives 
are lost or blighted “because the kn 

edge gained from research is not : 


used.’ Main time-lag costs 
@ At least 40,000 cancer deaths (includ- 


TAKING A BALLISTOCARDIOGRAM 


A way to detect ar 


ing almost 13,000 women with easily de- 
tectable cancer of the cervix) could be 
prevented every year il available treat- 
ments were fully applied. 

@ Rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart 


disease are largely preventable with 
prompt penicillin treatment of “strep 
throat,” but take 20,000 lives annually. 


G@ Glaucoma can be detected cheaply and 
painlessly in a few seconds, but more than 
300,000 Americans have the disease in an 
early and unrecognized form; all will suffer 
severe loss of vision, and each year about 
4,500 are blinded. 


Measuring the Heart's Kick 


If a man holds his breath and stands 
perfectly still on a bathroom scale, the 


needle wobbles slightly but visibly in 
time with his heartbeat. In theory, it 
saould be easy to use this principle to 


get medically valuable information about 


the strength of the heart’s thrust and 
about its subtle subbeats. thus disclosing 
how healthy the heart is. Inventive minds 
have been trying for more than half a 
century to devise an instrument that 
would yield reliable data. In New York 


City last week, Astro-Space Laboratories 
Inc. demonstrated the latest ballistocar- 
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diograph.* which was developed with the 
of missilemen. 

The principle of the heart's “kick” is 
is simple as the thrust of a rocket: with 
each beat, blood rushes upward and strikes 
the great artery 
curves The impact 1s 
enough to give the whole body an up- 
Almost simultaneously, accelera- 
tion of the blood directed downward by 
the aortic arch the upthrust. 
When the descending blood slows down 
there is a rebound effect which gives the 


aid 


the aortic arch (where 


downward }. great 


thrust. 


adds to 





Timm 


nent attac 
downthrust, about half as intense 
as the earlier upthrust. 
Streetcar Blur. Ballistocardiographers 
led by the University of Pennsylvania’s 


body 





Dr. Isaac Starr, contend that measure- 
ments of these and of minor additional 
thrusts show how well the heart and 


arteries are working. But the accelerations 
must be measured in thousandths of a G 
(the pull of gravity). No building is 
steady enough to be free of movements 


that confuse the sensitive machine. In 
Philadelphia, Dr. Starr got blurs on his 
ballistocardiograms every Ume a street- 
car rumbled by eight floors below. To 


cushion out such vibrations, researchers 
have turned to various systems of float- 
ing the body—strapped to a board—in a 
pool of mercury or (Dr. Starr's choice) 
on a foot-thick pile of nylon blankets. 

The Astro-Spacemen decided that the 
patient could be floated much more deli- 
cately than that. In the first place, the 
weight of the board must be figured with 





the patient’s, so the less that has to be 

From the Romans’ ballista (which in turn 
comes from the Greek ballein, to throw), an 
ancient machine for hurling missiles, plus the 





Greek for heart and writing. 







The FASHION 


Silk Label Series. Mode! 273-1. 
Pin-Tuck Moccasin Toe Bal in 
Burnished Brown or Black Im- 
ported Colfskin. 


STAND | UP 


comiort 









The ESQUIRE 
Silk Lobel Series. Model 12 


Brown Imported Calfskin. 


Ae C. 


Comfort that 
stands up when 
you stand up 
that’s the PORTO-PED promise. 

Styling that’s a stand-out 
for smartness, anywhere, 
any time—that’s the 

PORTO-PED pilus. Get both, 
at your PORTO-PED Dcealer’s, 

or write us for his name. 


From $15.95 to $23.95. 


HERE'S THE SECRET 


In Porto-Peds, 
you stand and walk 
on an air-celled 
carpet of soft 
sponge rubber, 
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Hi-Riser Slip-On in Block or 
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PORTAGE SHOE MFG. CO., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


A Division of Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co 
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Now wash floors without. 
mops or buckets! 


NEW HOOVER 
FLOOR WASHER-DRYER 


2t¢ Washes floors and vacuums up 
the scrub water 






















2>€ Floors are cleaner because they're 
washed with nothing but clean water 


2¢ Nozzle swivels to go into corners 
and under low furniture 


Free yourself from the dirtiest job in 
the house—with the new Hoover Elec- 
tric Floor Washer-Dryer. It washes 
floors and vacuums them dry quickly 
| and easily. Kitchen, bathroom, fam- 
ily room—bare floors anywhere in the 

house are cleaner. That’s because the 
J Hoover puts only clean water and de- 
f tergent on the floor—gets the dirt a 
mop can’t pick up. You never touch 
your hands to water or your knees to 
the floor. End the dirtiest job in your 
house with a Hoover Electric Floor 
Washer-Dryer. 


, See it demonstrated—cash in 
‘we aie on your Buyer's Dividend. 








HOOVER ELECTRIC — oe 
FLOOR WASHER-DRYER [ee 
A WONDERFUL IDEA FOR MOTHER'S DAY! 
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added the better. The instrument maker 
hit upon an oversized bedboard made o 
an aluminum honeycomb, which weigh: 
only 7 lbs. To float patient and bedboard 
they chose an air bearing of a type origi. 
nally designed for instruments in missiles 

Coronary Warning? The basic mode 
measures head-to-foot and foot-to-head 
thrusts. A second recording instrument 
can be added for the sideways thrusts 
of the blood stream. The recorder has a 
Spare channel, so that if the patient has 


| electrocardiograph leads hooked up, the 


physician can read the ballistocardiogram 
along with an electrocardiogram, 

As countless victims of heart attacks 
are ruefully aware, the ECG gives no 
indication of early coronary disease or 
danger of an imminent attack. The BCG 
does, its proponents claim: the artery 


| Narrowings of atherosclerosis, such as 


those involving cholesterol deposits, which 
lead to attacks, show up in measurements 
of the heart's blood output. But the BCG 
cannot become a standard item in physi- 
cal checkups until the newer instruments 
(there are several models by different 
makers) have been thoroughly tested, 


Not on Olympus 

In every house where 1 come I will en- 
ter only for the good of my patients, 
keeping myself far from all intentional 
ill-doing and all seduction . . . All that 
may come to my knowledge in the exer- 
cise of my profession . . . which ought 
not to be spread abroad, I will keep 
secret and will never reveal. 

From the Hippocratic 
oath (circa goo B.C.) 

Such a simple declaration was adequate 
for the dawn era of modern medicine, but 
it does not go half far enough for the 
modern psychiatrist, says Dr. Maurice 
Levine, professor of psychiatry at the 
University of Cincinnati. For today’s psy- 
chiatrist, facing “issues immeasurably 
more subtle and sophisticated” than any 
that confronted Hippocrates, Dr. Levine 
Suggested at a meeting of the Ohio Psy- 
chiatric Association a revised version. Its 
key points in summary: 

“I shall follow the good advice of the 
Hippocratic oath. And if ever I find my- 
self doing a medical treatment for which 
I am not prepared, or trying to be seduc- 
live to a patient, I will recognize that 
I have a serious neurotic disorder and try 
to get treatment. I will not give drugs be- 
cause I am impatient, nor use psycho- 
therapy because I have free time. 

“I will observe myself as well as my 
patients, and if at any time I detect in 
myself too much anxiety, too much sym- 
pathy too much coolness, or too much 
conceit, or diffidence. or leniency, or strict- 
hess, or any other excessive attitudes, I 
will make an honest attempt to modify 
them by my own efforts. I hope that 
I will retain perspective about myself, 
that I will never think that being a psy- 
chiatrist means living on Mount Olympus. 

“If. however. even after a stringent 
self-scrutiny, I do not see any issues in 
my Own personality that interfere with my 
work, I shall breathe a sigh of relief,” 
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There’s 
only 
one 


Jimmy... 


and only one you 


And only one family that wraps itself around 
your heartstrings. No other Jimmies—no other 
families—are exactly like yours. What you 
want for them isn’t the same as others want 
for their families. Your income, your aims 
and your needs are not the same as those of 
the fellow next door. 


That’s why Connecticut Mutual Life believes 
in creating individual life insurance programs 
for each family. There’s a CML man near you 
He'll be glad to help you analyze your needs 
for family protection and re- 
tirement. He’ll give you a 
booklet to help you find the 
answer to the basic question, 
*““How much and what kind of 
life insurance should I own?” 
He'll assist you in selecting the 





right combination of policies 
and payment methods from the hundreds 
CML offers. And, if you wish, he’ll work with 
you through the years to keep your insurance 
constantly in tune with your dreams. 


So talk with a CML man. Let him help you 
realize lifelong peace of mind through protec- 
tion and security, made to measure for your 


Jimmy, your family—and you. 


Dividends * paid to policyholders 
for 115 years 


Owned by its policyholders, CML provides high quality 


life insurance at low cost and gives personal servi 
through more than 300 offices all over the United Stat« 
*Dividend scale for 1961 increased 12 / over 1960 


onnecticut Mutual Life 














Report to business from B.F. Goodrich 


Some customers 
admire our 
lack of taste 


For the canner, the baker, the candy maker— 
B.F. Goodrich concocts belts, hose, pipe and packages 


that are tasteless, odorless, can’t contaminate food 


FQueEse are hot FRITOS® corn chips being rushed by con- 
I veyor belts to packaging machines. At one time, belts made 
of canvas were used in plants like this. Trouble was the cooking 
oil clinging to the chips soaked into the canvas, stained it, 
sometimes made it rancid. Keeping the belt clean was next 
to impossible. 

Then B.F.Goodrich developed an entirely new kind of belt 
made of Koroseal vinyl that stands oil, grease, salt and just 
about every thing else Koroseal belts have no taste, no odor, no 
harmful ingredients to transfer to food. And since oil can’t 
soak into Koroseal’s smooth. polished surface, this B.F.Goodrich 
belt is as easy to wash clean as your dishes at home. 

Stull other BFG developments—a_ fungi-resistant convevor 
belt for canneries; a grease-defiant belt for bakeries; special 


kinds of hose for handling sy rup, molasses, flour; chemicals for 





packages; rigid vinyl pipe that corrosive materials can’t ruin 
All are typical problems B.F.Goodrich has tackled and licked 
for food processors. 

3ut whatever your business, you can be sure that our aim at 
BFG is to take customers’ problems—make them our problems 
- then go all out to solve them. If there’s some wav we can 
help vou, please talk to your B.F.Goodrich distributor or write 
President's Office, The B.F Goodrich Compa fkron 18, Ohio. 


—T.M. Reg.U. 5. Pat, Off. 








PASS THE SYRUP. This candy maker unloads corn sy rup 


a tankload at a time—with B.F.Goodrich hose But no 





danger of its giving Syrup a funny taste. The hose lining 


is a pure white rubber that doesn’t transfer taste to food.» 








IT’S A JUICY JOB FOR KOROSEAL. Processing frozen fruit juice 
calls for a whole maze of pipes, fittings and valves. These, made of 
Koroseal rigid vinyl by B.F.Goodrich, are odorless, non-toxic, un 


affected by the citric acid in fruit 





a product's laste or aroma 
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YOU WOULD LIKE ITN Od L@eT _C) &) 
Homemaker, secretary, businessman, laborer by day... soprano, alto, tenor, bass in the eve- 
ning, when the Waterloo Chor. 


al Association prese 
than seventy voices join each year in a series of o 


also enjoy drama, art and music from all over th 


nts its programs of magnificent song. More 


ratorios, opera and concerts Waterloo people 
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aterloo provides cultural opportuni- 
- 7 ties for the individual, just as it offers economic Opportunities for industry. 
4 ri ¢ An industrial community set in a rich agricultural area, Waterloo is also a wholesaling center. It 
Pall has excellent transportation, productive labor and abundant natural Bas, piped by Northern 
| Lo aan Natural Gas Company and distributed by lowa Public Service Company. For more information 
{ . about plant location Opportunities in Waterloo, write the Area Development Department of 
] Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Family Fief 

Since 1896. when a German immigrant’s 
son named Adolph S. Ochs took control of 
the anemic New York Times, the paper 
has grown into a sturdy publication—and 
a tightly held family fief. Lacking a son, 
Publisher Ochs chose his next most eligi- 
ble successor, lived long enough to see 
his son-in-law, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
take over. Under Sulzberger, the Times 
grew richer and stronger than ever. This 
week, as he approached his 7oth birthday, 
Times Publisher Sulzberger decided that 
the time had come to place the family 
paper in more youthful hands. The Times’s 
new publisher. formally introduced at an 
annual stockholders’ meeting: Orvil Eu- 
gene Dryfoos, 48—who happens to be 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger’s son-in-law. 

A onetime Wall Street broker, Orvil 
Drvyfoos married Sulzberger’s first daugh- 
ter. Marian. in 1941, two years later went 
to work for his father-in-law. From then 
on, his rise was prompt and predictable: 
vice president and Times director in 1954. 
Times president in 1957. Ever since Sulz- 
berger suffered a stroke three years ago, 
Dryfoos has been publisher in nearly 
everything but title. 

Having granted his son-in-law the title, 
Sulzberger intends to keep his office on the 
14th floor at the Times, but “if someone 
comes in to see me now, I'll tell him to go 
and see Orvil.”’ Orvil is not likely to ruffle 
an operation that has climbed steadily 
since Ochs set it in motion. Today the 
Times, with 744.763 daily and 1.400.826 
Sunday circulation, is the fastest-growing 
paper in Manhattan and the most influen- 
tial in the U.S.—although its margin of 
profit is surprisingly low.* Said New Pub- 
lisher Dryfoos: “I see the Times going 
along just about as it is.” 

\s their new boss took command, 
Timesmen took up the game of guessing 
his probable successor. Three likely con- 
tenders: Dryfoos’ son Robert, 16, and the 
men, as yet anonymous, who will marry 
Dryfoos’ two daughters—Jacqueline, 17, 
and Susan, 14—and in so doing take a 
long step toward becoming the next cus- 
todian of Adolph Ochs’s family domain. 


Salinger v. the Press 

With the resigned air of a man who has 
no defense but his cigar, Presidential Press 
Secretary Pierre Salinger puffed into 
Washington's Statler Hilton Hotel last 
week and faced a panel of critics from the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
Subject for discussion: President Ken- 
nedy's press conference. 

The sniping began almost before Salin- 
ger sat down. “The presidential news con- 
ference today,” said Peter Lisagor, Wash- 
ington bureau chief of the Chicago Daily 
News, “is disorderly, disorganized, and 


* Last year, on gross revenues of $1 149.302, 
the Times netted $1.652.392- a return of less 
than 2%. Of this skimpy profit, all but $348,051 
came from Canada’s Spruce Falls Power & Paper 
Co, Lid., in which the Times has a part interest. 
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Two possible successors ore anonymous. 


hard on the lower back. With the television 
monsters all around, the reporters have 
become litue more than props. One of our 
colleagues has compared the performance 
to making love in Carnegie Hall.” 

When <Accuser Lisagor paused for 
breath, Max Freedman. capital corre- 
spondent for England's Manchester 
Guardian, fired from another flank. The 
conference format, said Freedman suavely, 
is rich in “entrenched blunders.” but 
thanks to Kennedy's rhetorical skill, “the 
structure of the English sentence is no 
longer left as a dishonored casualty.” 
Freedman generously split the blame for 
the conference format’s failure between 
the reportorial inquisitors—*the only class 
appointed without an examination to con- 
duct cross-examination”—and President 
Kennedy, who is compelled to endure 

the ultimate cruelty of thinking aloud 
under pressure.” 

Salinger maintained a stoic silence; the 
attacks were no more, and certainly no 
less, than the presidential press secretary 
had been handling all week. No sooner 
had the A.S.N.E. opened its annual con- 
vention than Salinger was served with a 
report from Eugene S. Pulliam, managing 
editor of the Indianapolis News and 
chairman of the society's Freedom of 
Information Committee. The — report 
charged the President with reneging on a 
campaign promise to keep the public in- 
formed. “President Kennedy,” noted Pul- 
liam. “was on record in writing as be- 
lieving in freedom of information. To 
date, neither he nor his Administration 
has completely lived up to his promise.” 
Observed Pulliam: “We honestly feel that 
much information is being withheld, not 


for security reasons, but to protect indi- 
vidual mistakes.” 

Pulliam seemed mollified by Salinger’s 
explanation, e.g., “The President has 
stated on several occasions that only in- 
formation affecting the national security 
will be withheld. He . . . would welcome 
reports of any violations of that policy.” 
But what the A.S.N.E. panelists got was 
limping generality. “We live in a different 
world.” Salinger told them—a world in 
which the accredited presidential-press- 
conference contingent has swollen from 
200 in Franklin D. Roosevelt's time to 
1,000 today. Furthermore, said Salinger 
coldly. despite complaints, television is 
here to stay. 

7 8 

At week's end. the presidential press 
corps caught some lively fire themselves 
and from an authoritative source. “You 
get some of the most silly, trivial ques- 
tions at a presidential press conference,” 
former Presidential Press Secretary James 
C. Hagerty told a group of Air Force 
officers in Manhattan. As he reminisced 
about his service in Washington, the 
American Broadcasting Company's new 
vice president for news recalled that 
“President Eisenhower went for seven 
straight weeks before receiving a question 
on Suez’’—at a time when the 1956 Canal 
crisis was making headlines every week. 
What is more, said Hagerty, reporters are 
wrong in thinking that the conference be- 
longs to them: “It belongs to the Presi- 
dent. He can hold it in Madison Square 
Garden or a telephone booth.” Added 
Pierre Salinger’s predecessor: “Freedom 
of the press is a two-way street. I wish the 
American press had a little more responsi- 
bility to the American Government. All 
too often, our country is wrong unless 
proven right.” 


The View from the Villa 


The host was in an ebullient vacation 
mood. Nikita Khrushchev met his guests, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lippmann, at the 
gate of his Black Sea villa. and for the 
next eight hours he filled them with food 
and wine, battered them with talk and 
badminton (Khrushchev and a lady press 
aide v. the Lippmanns). By then, the 71- 
year-old columnist was bushed: “We in- 
sisted on leaving in order to go to bed.” 
He flew off to record his second private 
audience in three years with the Soviet 
Premier.* Between the wine and badmin- 
ton, Lippmann’s ear had caught enough 
Khrushchevisms for the construction of 
three syndicated columns that were car- 
ried last week in the New York Herald 
Tribune and some 450 other papers. 

Almost at once, Host Khrushchev put 
his guests at ease by observing that the 
threat of war had lessened since they last 
met. “The two main forces in the world, 
the capitalist and the Socialist,” said 
Khrushchev, “have concluded that it was 
useless to ‘test’ one another by military 
means.” But as usual. the soft words 
surrounded a sharp dig at the U.S.: Khru- 








* The first: a two-hour interview in 1958 in 
the Kremlin. 
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| shchev hastened to inform his guests tl 
growing Soviet might has destroyed t 
| Western appetite for war. 

More Like Metternich. From there. t 
talk turned to nuclear tests and inspectic 
and Lippmann caught an odd twist in t 
Red line: the U.S.S.R., Khrushchev j 
sisted. has never conducted undergrou 
nuclear tests and never will. “We do n 
see any value in small, tactical atom 
Weapons. If it comes to war, we shall y 
only the biggest weapons.” Khrushche 
doubted—as he has doubted all along- 
that Russia can come to terms with tk 
U.S. on nuclear inspection, citing, amon 
other reasons, his objection to a “neutral 
(7.e., non-Communist ) administrato1 
“There are no neutral men.” said Khrv 
shchev. “I will never entrust the securit 
of the Soviet Union to any foreigner.” 

On Cuba, Laos and Iran, Lippmann wa 
given a lesson in Leninist doctrine: “Fo 
Khrushchev these three are merely exam 
ples of what he regards as a worldwide anc 
historic revolutionary movement which i: 
surely destined to bring the old colonia 
countries into the Communist orbit.’ 
Lippmann got the impression that t 
Khrushchev “it is normal for a great 
power to undermine an unfriendly govern- 
ment within its own sphere of interest,” 
deduced from this that “Khrushchev 
thinks much more like Richelieu and Met- 
ternich than like Woodrow Wilson,” 

Kennedy Will Fail. From the tone of 

U) . his talk, Lippmann’s — garrulous host 
Ser’ GK seemed ready to dismiss the small coun- 
tries as inconsequential pawns in the power 
Struggle. Khrushchev was more concerned 


with Red China (“I felt that he thought 
INSURED SAVIN IS AMERICA of China as a problem of the future”), 





Which word is older, 
Gin or 
Gordon’s? 


“@ Nin” came into the language around 1700 by 
way of the French “genievre,” meaning 
juniper. “Gordon’s” comes from Alexander 
Gordon, the genius whose secret gin formula 
set Londoners agog in 1769. The Gordon’s 
you drink today harks back to this selfsame 
formula. It’s still secret, and as far as the 
people at Gordon’s are concerned, that is 
as it should be, for in nearly two centuries 
no other gin has ever duplicated Gordon’s 
distinctive dryness and flavour. Are you 
wondering if it’s the world’s biggest seller? 
It is. Indeed, to most people the words ns | 
“gin” and “Gordon’s” are now SYNONYMOUS, “il 
100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN, 90 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO.{TO., LINQEN, Wd 
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Germany and the U.S. While exhibiting 
no “animus” to U.S, President John F, 
Kennedy, Khrushchev was convinced that 


fn Kennedy would fail in his efforts to re- 
pave nd invigorate the U.S. economy. Why? Be- 
oe ComenneED cause. said Khrushchev, “Rockefeller” and 


“Du Pont” won't let him. Confided Col- 


umnist Lippmann in a Wry aside to his 
| plus FREE WEIGHTED readers: “The view that he is running the 
STERLING SILVER . Kennedy Administration will be news to 


Open an account of $1,000 or 


more or add $1,000 or’ more to Governor Roc kefeller. I should add th 't 
your present account, and Today—and every day— Mr. Khrushchev considers me a Republi- 
receive this set of Sterling Silver P % P can, which will be news to Mr. Nixon.” 

weighted candlesticks. 11,000 babies are born in As for Germany, Lippmann found 


(or SEND FOR FREE FOLDER of other sterling silver gifts) 


the U.S. This means more Khrushchey “firmly resolved, perhaps ir- 
_ OPEN YOUR ACCOUNT NOW 


d hus tetrievably committed, to a showdown” 
SAVE BY MAIL + AIR POSTAGE PAID BOTH WAYS needs, more ; usiness, more and growing increasingly impatient: “He 
* Each savings account insured to $10,000 by a Opportunities for every- | said several times that he would bring the 


Federal agency % Resources over $250 Million . 
* Reserves over $22 Million, more than TWICE one. Get all the heartening 


Federal requirements 


German question to a head.” While Khru- 
shchev was willing to consider interim 


* Founded 1920 % Legal for pension, trust, church facts on America’s growth solutions, he made it clear that he would 
Guardianship, foundation and corporate funds ¢ ‘ settle in the end tor nothing less than two 
* Funds postmarked by the 10th of the month and h Ow it affects yo Ue, Germanys and a neutralized West Berlin. 


earn interest from the 1st of the month Lippmann left his host “sobered” by 
%* Member Federal Home Loan Bank what he had heard. sure that Khrushchey 
oe peep nat — Financial Corporation will not start serious trouble at least until 
assets over i . aie os FER ; ~eti rf 
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ennedy. “On the one hand, the evidence 
about your great future. was convincing that the U.S.S.R. is not 
THE ADVERTISING Coun- contemplating war and is genuinely con- 


. cerned to prevent any crisis. On the other 
CIL, Box 10, Midtown Sta- | hand, there is no doubt that the Soviet 
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§ One day in July, 1925, this mother cat.and her 
~ kitten. stopped traffic in New Yorke (Te# us to® 
a you our booklet, ‘The Year You Were Born.” 
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This is a good time to “send money ahead” through cash-value life insurance. Look at these figures. 


Somebody keeps setting the clock ahead. It seems im- 
possible, but already you’re heading into your late thirties. 
And, chances are, you're finding a couple of financial prob- 
lems more pressing than ever before: You need to provide 
protection for your family now. You need to set more 
money aside for education, emergencies and retire- 
ment Jater. 

You can do both . and it may, tn a sense, cosf 
you nothing! Suppose you buy $15,000 of cash-value 
(permanent) life insurance now from New England Life. 
From that moment on, your family is protected. At the 
same time, every dollar you spend is being sent ahead for 
your future. This is how it’s possible — 

Your policy will have a guaranteed cash value of $8,278 
when you reach 65. This means your total payments of 
$10,596 will leave a difference of $2,318 — but that’s 


without taking any dividends into account. Assume you 
leave your dividends on deposit and we apply our 1961 
dividend scale (normally, dividends vary from year to 
year). Then, your cash value will be $13,314. So, while 
providing $15,000 of protection, you've sent all your dollars 
and about $2,800 more ahead for future use! 

We'll be glad to send you more information by mail 
(just write Dept. T-2, 501 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass.). 
Or, better still, talk with one of our responsible agents. 
Act now — before you’re 37. 

To help you plan now for the years ahead 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTU LIFE INSURAN OMPANY FOUNDER OF MUTUAL LIFE 


NSURANCE IN AMFRICA IN 1635 414 FORMS OF DUAL AND GROUP LIFE 


SURANCE ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS F HEALTH VERAGES 
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Remarkable Rookie 


In the batter's box, he coils into a car- 
bon copy of St. Louis’ Stan Musial. His 
stance is closed, his right knee is slightly 
bent. and he scowls at the pitcher over 
a high-cocked elbow. When he unwinds 
his swing is level and lightning-quick. His 
reflexes are so fast that even bad balls be- 
come good targets. In his first time at bat 
in a major league game, Boston Rookie 
Carl Yastrzemski sliced an outside fast 
ball into leftheld for a single, Next game 
against the Los Angeles Angels, he drove 
m two runs, hit a single and a booming 
374-1l. triple, Said battered Angel Pitcher 
Jerry Casale: “He hit the single off a pitch 
right in on his fists. The triple came off 
a high fast ball. We gotta find out how to 
work this guy.” 

Finding out will not be easy. At 21, 
after two tune-up seasons in the bushes 
Lefthielder = Yastrzemski —_( pronounced 
Yah-strem-skee) is the finest outfield 
prospect in the American League. Boston 
sportswriters already are comparing him 
to Ted Williams, and the authoritative 
Sporting News has all but conceded him 
its Rookie of the Year award. In spring 
training. ex-Slugger Williams watched 
Yastrzemski take batting practice, ex- 
ulted; “The boy has everything —poise 
a good eye, smoothness. He'll hit .320 in 
his first vear.” The prediction seems rea- 
sonable, At Raleigh, in the Class B Car- 
olina League, Yastrzemski hit “377. won 
the batting championship by 66 points. 
at Minneapolis in the Amer- 
batted 


Last season 
Association, he 


ican +339, Was 
voted the league's top rookie. Grouses 
a rival American Association manager 


“We tried to pitch him in every way pos- 





Baliecmar 
YASTRZEMSKI 
Assists by Skonieczny and Jasinski. 
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sible: up and down, in and 
jammed him. and we threw him 
breaking stufi. He still killed us.” 
Off the List. Son of a Bridgehampton 
Long Island, potato farmer Yastrzemski 
Started swinging a baseball bat at three. 
At seven, he was fielding fungos hit by 
his father, a former semipro ballplaver. 
Soon he was playing in 
pickup games. “There were the five Ya 
strzemskis,”” he recalls, “the Skoniec znys 
my mother’s brothers—and my mother's 
cousins, the Jasinskis. Can you imagine a 
double play going from Skonieczny to 
Jasinski to Yastrzemski? 
In high school. Carl 
tions, hit a sizzling and attracted 
contract-clutching scouts from 14 major 
league teams. But he turned down sub- 
stantial bonus offers and entered Notre 
Dame instead. Not until sophomore year 
did he finally decide to play professional 
baseball. The scouts were as anxious as 
ever. Yastrzemski refused 2 $100,000 offer 
from the Cincinnati Reds, also got a spe- 
cial tryout from the Milwaukee Braves. 
He collected 23 hits in 24 trips to the 
plate. and the Braves offered 
$115,000. They were turned down too. 
Milwaukee. Carl decided. was too far 
from Bridgehampton. The New 
York Yankees were crossed off Vastrzem- 
ski’s list when they made him dress with 
the batboys after a workout, refused to 
let his father into the ballpark without 
a pass. In the end, Car! accepted a Red 


SLOW 


neighborhood 


ved five posi- 








drooling 


shooty 


SOX package that came to more than 
$100,000—including off-season board and 
tuition at Notre Dame. 


Only Time. With Yastrzemski in left 
whippet-fast Gary Geiger in center and 
veteran Jackie Jensen back in right. the 
Red Sox outfield is the tightest defensive 
unit in the league. Quick-footed and well 
proportioned (5 ft. 11 in., 180 Ibs.) 
Yastrzemski pounces on ground balls with 
the catlike grace of an infielder. He has 
learned to play line drives on the carom 
off Fenway Park's short leftfield wall and 
his throwing arm is deadly, On opening 
day, Kansas City’s speedy Leo Posada 
tried to score from second base on a clean 
single to left. Yastrzemski threw him out 
drew a standing ovation from Boston fans. 
Says Red Sox Manager Mike Higgins 
“Many a time a man gets what he thinks 
is a double. and as he rounds first } 
he finds Yastrzemski ilready has that ball 


dase 


going imto second, 

But it is Vastrzemski's tremendous hit- 
ting potential, not his fine helding, that 
makes him the most highly touted Amer- 
ican League rookie since Mickey Mantle 
joined the New York Yankees a decade 
ago. Yastrzemski does not have the pull- 
hitting power of Mantle. a Williams or 
a DiMaggio, but he can spray 
line drives to all fields. will punch an 
occasional outside pitch Fenway 
Park's inviting leftfield screen. “The boy 
looks like a hitter.” says Manager Higgins. 
“Everybody says he's a hitter. All he 
needs is the time to prove it.’ 
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Into 








\UERHAHN 
Betrayal by a pop and gurgle. 


Call of the Wild 


On a pine-swathed Bavarian mountain 
last week, U.S. Hunter Jack Johnson and 
his German guide suffered silently through 
a bone-chilling predawn drizzle. Suddenly 
the woods ahead came alive to a bizarre 
sound clucks, like popping 
champagne corks. followed by a throaty 
gurgle. Johnson lurched forward for three 
one foot 


a series of 


steps, only to freeze motionless 
poised ludicrously in midair—as the sound 
stopped abruptly. In such quick sporadic 
scrambles, Johnson covered 150 yds. be- 
fore he spotted his quarry: a green-and- 
grey bird with red-hooded eyes. perched 
comfortably on a pine branch. Johnson's 
double-barreled shotgun shattered the 
morning. and the bird dropped. After six 
years of trying, the hunter had finally 
bagged his first Auerhahn—the plump 
European grouse (English name caper- 
caillie} so rare that it is verboten to shoot 
more than one in a lifetime, so elusive 
that only the most persistent hunter ever 
brings home his quota. 

For delicacy, devotion and disappoint- 
ment, tew sports come close to the Auer- 
hahn shoot. Only the male of the species 
may be hunted, and the bird is so cagey 
that it can be approached only during 
mating when its sharp sense of 
hearing is momentarily dulled by the ec- 
Stasy of its own love call. Bad weather or 


season 


bad luck can plague the most careful 
stalker. Heavy winds, for example. often 
drown out the telltale mating call morn- 


ing alpine mists make successful « imou- 
lage. And when the Anerhahn is not 
clucking rapturously, it is 
tently for female response; the slightest 
sigh from its pursuer can frighten the bird 
into Hight. 

lo make matters worse. the Au rhahn 
sings mostly at night, only when it feels 
the urge, and never for more than half an 
hour at a time. Many a luckless sportsman 
has shivered through an entire night in the 
dank, cold only to go home at 


listening in- 


forest, 
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| back to the barnyard : new breed of elegance 
| Worsted of Zetran & Wool in suits by Michaels-Stern 
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MICHAELS-STERN 


celebrated arts-and-craftsmen 


of the meticulously-tailored suit 
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AT SHEEPFIFLOS FANMS 





VERNON NEW JERSEY 


Today a bona fide status symbol] is as 
apt to have four legs as four wheels, 
Most executives worth their salt licks 
have a parcel of property somewhere 
in the rural reaches, complete with 
animal(s). Their life reflects a new 





breed of elegance and their clothes 
reflect it too, for they pass from 
meadow to meeting with unruffled 
ease. To feel this fine worsted hand, 
to observe this beautifully tailorable 
stuff, one might suspect our fabric to 


have temperamental yearnings. Not 
g 





so. The new breed of 





gance 15 


worsted of Zefran acrylic and wool — 





and for all its beauty it’s subject to 
the same kind of stern discipline that 
gets a guy up with the dew to fetch 
the cows 





. Press, shape and bloom are 
all but bicilt in. A suit of this rare (but 
readily available) fabric will travel 
from season to season le: 





ling a 
doubly good life of appearance /per- 
formance all the way. (Z 


is the supernatural fiber which com- 








fran acrylic 


bines the beauty of a superior natural 
with the performance of a superior 
man-made in one wonderful fiber.) 
Michaels-Stern suits, in lightweight 
rightweight worsted of 50% Zefran 
acrylic and 50% wool, about $85 at: 
JOUN DAVID INE New York 
THE J. L. HUDSON COMPANY Detroit 


STACKPOLE, MOORE, 


PRY ON COMPANY Hartford, Conn. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP Washington, D. C. 


Zefran acrylic—the supernatural fiber 


The Dow Chemical Company 





*ZEFRAN is The Dow Chemical Company's trades 


mark for products including fibers, yarns, fabrics, 


awn—snillling and hungry—without once 
having heard the pop of a cork. Since 
1934. only 268 Auerhahne have been shot 
in the West German woods. Of these, 90 








were shot down by U.S, armed forces per 
sonnel, who have taken to the sport with 
so much enthusiasm that they have al- 
ready organized 1oo hunting parties for 
the 1961 season that opened last week. 

Happy Hunter Johnson celet his 
kill in traditional German fashion. First 
his guide solemnly removed his hat 
plucked two twigs from the nearest shrub. 
He placed one in the dead bird's beak 
dipped the other in the wound and stuck 
it in Johnson’s hatband to symbolize the 
r and hunted. The two 
men squatted bareheaded on the ground 









bond between hur 





observed 15 minutes of silence in memory 
of the fallen grouse. Then Johnson slung 
his 1o-Ib. prize over his shoulder and 
headed for a taxidermist. For though the 
{nerhahn makes a fine trophy, it is fright- 
ful table fare: its flesh has a decided 
flavor of turpentine. 


The Finnish Line 


Some wore long johns and sucked or- 
es for energy. Others. bundled in 





sweaters, jumped up and down to keep 
warm in the 38° chill. There were high 
school students and grandfathers; there 
was an obstetrician from Newton, Mass. 
and a psychiatrist from Manhattan. But 
most of the 166 runners who started last 
week's annual Boston Marathon could be 
counted on to drop out soon after the 
le. 385-yd. grind began, and Boston 
wags suggested that the Exeter Street 
finish line should be rechristened the Fin- 
nish line. Finnish runners had won the 
B.A.A. Marathon four times in the past 
seven years, and 1939 Winner Eino Ok- 
sanen, a hawk-nosed Helsinki detective 
was back as a heavy favorite. Slim U.S. 
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hopes were pinned to familiar Veteran 
John J. Kelley, 30. a Groton Conn., 
schoolteacher who won in 1957 but has a 
habit of running a strong second. 
Kelley and Oksanen quickly shook off 
early challengers. only to pick up a stub- 
a flop-eared black 
that stayed with them for 14 miles 
intermittently skittered across the road, 
nipped at the racers’ heels, and stubborn- 
ly eluded state troopers who tried to 
lure him off the course. At the 16-mile 
mark, the mongrel charged at Oksanen 
who swerved suddenly and caused Kelley 
to trip and fall. Sprawled on the road 
with a skinned elbow and knee. a bleed- 
1 and a grit-stained face. Kelley 
got a helping hand from Fellow Runner 
Fred Norris, 39. a Britist | miner 
urned student at McNee College 
in Lake Charles. La, Said Kel “That 
sreat show of sportsmanship.” Said 





born new competitor 


















ris. who never managed to get back 
in the race: “Somebody should have shot 
that blasted dog. 

Kelley quickly ined the lead. but he 
could not shake the dogged Finn. Through 
the tortuous Newton hills, Detective Ok- 
sanen shadowed his man, hanging a half- 
stride behind Kelley's right shoulder, us- 
ing him as a windbreak. Kelley tried to 











Loser Kecitey & For 


"Somebody shoula have 


keep Oksanen from passing by skirting 
close to the crowds of spectators who 
lined the road, but at an intersection 
eight-tenths of a mile from the finish 
line. the road broadened momentarily and 
Oksanen broke into a sprint that got him 
by. When he crossed the line in 2 hrs. 
23 min. 29 sec.. Oksanen was 125 yds. 
and 25 sec. ahead of Kelley—one of the 
narrowest margins in the Boston Mara- 
thon's 65-year history. “You can get just 
so much out of yourself.’ said exhausted 
John Kelley. “I couldn't get any more.’ 
Winner Oksanen wandered off to bathe 
his blistered feet and explain his victory. 
“In Finland,” he said. “we don’t ride 
around in automobiles like you do over 
here. There everybody runs.” 





WINNER OKSANEN 


ee that ola: ted dog.’ 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


NIGHTCLUBS 
Sanctity with a Beat 


Most gospel singers tend to hitch their 
style to one type of gospel belting. There’s 
a heavily syncopated up- 
mode that pounds along like 4 
steam locomotive. There’s “sweet gospel 
the gentler. lilting expression that finds 
its balm in folk dirges such as Steal Away 
to Jesus or Go Down Moses. hen there’s 
“hallelujah shout,” which can set gin-mill 
customers Or Southern Baptist congrega- 
tions to clapping and chanting at the 
first blaring note. 

The Grandison Singers- three guileless- 
looking Negro girls in. their 20s and a 
tenor-pianist—combine all three 
They prefer to “take it apart and lay it 
on the table.” When they put it together 
again, it comes out something that might 
be called “distilled” gospel—a style that 
forgoes the screaming stamping frenzies 
common to many a small church choir 
but that retains the slogging, sanctified 
beat of jazz and rhythm ‘n’ blues. As 
a close-harmony quartet. the Grandisons 
exude a curiously mingled air of sex and 
sanctity, 

At San Francisco's hungry i last week 
Sisters Mary and Helen Grandison and 
Cousin Dottie Webster hips swaying 
under plain blue dresses, had every bottle 
on the bar rattling as they belted out old 
gospel favorites with poise and trombone 
clarity. The Grandisons have had little 
musical training. They left the sawdust 
trail only this year, after singing in 
churches all over the South, to try the 
nightclub circuit. The four write their 
OWN arrangements frequently substitute 
new words in standard spirituals—e.g., 
“Swing down, sweet chariot Stop and let 
me ride’ Rock me, Lord/ Rock me. Lord 
Rock me, Lord’ Calm and easy.’ 

Their own catching lilting hand-clap 
rhythm has helped establish the Grandi- 
sons as the freshest gospel-singing group 
in the land, And despite their switch from 
churches to liquor-serving clubs, the girls 
have no regrets, Says Mary Grandison 
“People in the nightclubs accept the mu- 
sic more than people in the churches. It's 
more quiet here. It's almost reverent.” 


HOLLYWOOD 


Cinema's Wake 


Once a year, Hollywood tries to kill off 
TV by driving all gogglebox viewers past 
the point where boredom becomes cata- 
tonia. This year’s Oscar awards show suc- 
ceeded dismally. It was the longest ever 
televised, and its entertainment value fell 
somewhere between Jackpot Bowling and 
the little white blip that appears in the 
center of the screen after the set has been 
turned off. Part of the torpor is by now 
hereditary. What was new was the annual 
Oscar awards’ spectacular morbidity, The 
night dragged on as a kind of animated 
obituary, part Beverly Hills and part For- 
est Lawn, which, it was suggested, may 
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“hard gospel,’ 
tempo 


Styles. 





THE Cure H-TRAINED GRANDISON SINGERS 


B 


They're quieter in the gin m Ils, 


reflect the advancing years of many Acad- 
emy members and their inevit ble 
occupation with the last fadeout. 
Preens & Pip-Squeaks. As is custom- 
ary, lighting technicians and bodice pad- 
ders mumbled gratitude to their angel 
mothers and all the wonderful wonderful 
people in the cast. As usual. the songs 
were mediocre and sung Sadly. And as 
usual, the M.C,—Bob Hope this time, 
brisk. professional and ipparently a little 
bored—was unable 


pre- 


to tell enough jokes 
to bring to life the stupetying parade of 





Associa 
Liz at Post-Oscar Parry 
She seemed better offstage. 





pretty, smiling people introducing oth 
pretty, smiling people. 

\ funereal mood chilled the afte 
dinner oratory. Clark Gable, the King, w: 
dead, and the beloved Gary 
friends knew, was gravely ill with cance 
Jimmy Stewart's emotional tribute as |} 


Cooper, clo: 


iccepted Coop's special Oscar (his third 
set the tone; the old stars were wanin; 
and the pip-sques shook Bo 
Hope’s hand and smiled seemed unlikel 
to replace them. Briefly, it was not Holly 
being photographed—Hollywoo 
Struts and preens; it was a roomful o 
‘ging show people reminiscing about bet 
ter days. The mood continued as Dann 
Kaye read the citation of a special Osca 
1or Stan Laurel, the old slapsticker. Laure 
is ill, and was not present. 

Wickedness & Wheezes. Liz Taylor 
beautifully ghastly after her severe siege 
of pneumonia and in no mood to hide it 
capped the evening by staggering grace. 
fully onstage, supported by Husband 
Eddie Fisher, to accept her Best Actress 
award (nominally for the margarinal 
Butterfield 8 but ac tually, wise guys said, 
for the pneumonia and for su h past 
successes as Suddenly, Last Summer), Up- 
staged, Burt Lancaster meekly mumbled 
off with his Best Actor award (for Elmer 
Gantry), Earlier, Peter Ustinoy ( Sparta- 
cus) had received the award for Best 
Supporting Actor and had made the eve- 
ning’s only parsable 
Shirley Jones (Elmer Gantry) won the 
Oscar for Best Supporting Actress and 
deserved another for her who-would-have- 
thought-that-little-me 

It was a difficult evening, but some time 
during the long, long night Hollywood 
passed its crisis. Within hours everyone 
Was cocky. Director Billy Wilder. who 
won the Best Picture, Best Original Writ- 
ing (with I.A.L. Diamond) ind Best 
Directing awards for The 1 partment, 
wired wickedly to Nominee Shirley Mac- 
Laine, with Liz 7 iylor’s tracheotomy in 
mind: “You may not have a hole in 
your windpipe, but we love you anyway.” 
And Actress Taylor noticeably less shaky 
at a post-Oscar party than she had been 
earlier thoughtfully assessed Butterfield 
§; “I still think it’s a piece ol obscenity.” 


TELEVISION 


See the Giant Clams 
When TV added sight to 
hope was that the comic scene would be 
enriched with visual as well as verbal 
gullaws. Instead. the Big Eve 
transiix comedians into frozen-faced pat- 
ter-pushers. Visual gags, when they hap- 
pen, are a cut below Charley's Aunt. With 
vaudeville dead, the turn of last resort 
has been the old silents. Last week some 
of this vintage wackiness seemed to have 
rubbed off on Comedian Ernie Kovacs, 
who interrupted his regularly scheduled 
program of! reruns, Silents, with a 
half-hour of bubbleheadedness of his own. 
While it may not have been up to Chap- 
lin, it was still, at times. a reminder of 
how good and funny comedy used to be. 
The show's best turn was its first. An 


s who 





wood 


acceptance = speec h. 


acceptance, 


sound, the 


seems to 


1) PP 
lease, 
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Here’s how Business Insurance from 


As your lawyer will tell you, the death of one of 
your partners spells the legal death of your partnership 
unless you have an express agreement to the contrary. 
The effect on your business can be serious, perhaps 
fatal. 

Of course, you can try to keep the business going 
by taking the heirs into the firm. That is, if they are 
all adults and want to come in, and you want them as 
partners. Often this proves impossible, or very unsatis- 
factory. You can buy the heirs out, if a price can be 
agreed upon—but could you raise the cash? In many 
cases the business will have to be liquidated, piece by 
piece, and at sacrifice prices! 

Fortunately, the problem can be solved. A business 
continuation agreement, funded by Business Insurance 
from New York Life, can guarantee surviving partners 
complete ownership of a firm. It also assures the heirs 


The loss of 
a partner 
can close a 











New York Life can help keep it going 


of the deceased partner a fair price, in eash, for their 
interest in the business. 

This is only one of many important uses of modern 
Business Insurance from New York Life. For the finest 
insurance plans for your business, family or employees, 
talk to your New York Life Agent. Or write: New 
York Life Insurance Company, Dept. TI-9, 51 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 10, New York. (In Canada: 
443 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 
LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities « Health Insurance « Pension Plans 

















SEE CANADA THIS YEAR- 
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TCA HAS CUT THE COST! 


This is the year to vacation in Canada because TCA makes travel dollars 
go further. And you can see more thanks to TCA’s new low economy 
fares. What’s more, there is no jet surcharge and no charge for stopovers, 
You relax with the assurance of reliable service and enjoy the warm, 
friendly spirit of TCA’s “Welcome—Bienvenue” hospitality. Arrive re- 
freshed and ready to play aboard one of TCA’s Viscounts, Vanguards or 
DC-8’s —all turbine powered by Rolls-Royce. 

Surprise yourself with TCA’s new low economy fares. For example — 


BOSTON - HALIFAX, $28 CHICAGO-QUEBEC, $56 
NEW YORK - VANCOUVER, $115 


(one way, not including U.S. transportation tax) 


Tantalize yourself with the wide range of all-inclusive package vacations 
TCA offers including — 


Proud, magnificent Rockies. Breath-taking scenic gran- 
deur. Deep emerald lakes. Soaring snow-capped peaks. Days you'll re- 
member for a lifetime. 


Romantic French Canada. Live it up in gay Montreal. 
Cruise the historic St. Lawrence River. Relax in the old world charm 
of Quebec. 


Timeless Maritime Provinces. Glorious unspoiled coast- 


line. Quaint fishing villages, lost in the byways of time. 


See your travel agent or contact TCA in Boston, New York, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, 
Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, Miami, Dallas, Los Angeles or San Francisco. 


Fly the Rolls-Royce Way To Canada 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (&) AIR CANADA 
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off-camera voice, bad, sang Mack the 
Knife in German. Sound waves waggled 
on an oscilloscope. A succession of ro- 
sec. sight gags interrupted the picture: 
water leaked from an oil painting of the 
ocean; a fire hydrant squirted at a dog. 
Mackie Messer wavered on. 

Subsequent foolery had Kovacs in a 
Cecil B. DeMille suit, grafted by trick 
camera work on antique film clips as a fu- 
rious and futile director. The joke dragged 
on too long. But it was followed by one 
inspired bit of mockery: an immense. 
grossly fat ballerina staggering to the first 
crashing chords of Tchaikovsky’s 1872 
Overture, with the rest of that philhar- 
monic turkey illustrated by rhythmically 
cracking celery and splattering eggs. 

Kovacs plans to do three more midget 
spectaculars to substitute now and then 
for the Silents, Please program that he, 
in the idiom of the medium, hosts. The 
odds are that they will be the only shows 
on the air whose credits lists will flash 
the appealing message: SEE THE GIANT 
CLams Eat THE FRIENDLY NATIVEs. 


The Yap Gap 


TV station breaks now last 30 seconds, 
not long as man reckons life. But into 
this eyeball-probing half-minute, commer- 
cials are stuffed with a vigor that would 
astonish even a sausage maker. The net- 
works give this half-minute to local sta- 






| tions to keep them happy and affiliated, 


and the stations often slice it up into 
to- and 20-second blocks, and some- 
times—although they are not supposed 
to do this—they sell it in three 10-second 
blocks. Sometimes the local stations will 
snip an additional 10 seconds off network 
time without permission, and sell that 
too. Thus it is possible, though not advis- 
able, to see five or six commercials in a 
row every half hour—one network, the 
locals, one network. 

Last week it seemed likely that all this 
would change, although naturally not for 
the better. Next fall, to endear itself to 
its affiliated stations, ABC will widen its 
yap gap on night-time programs to 4o 


| seconds. CBS and NBC, of course, will 


meet the competition. 

This change of policy has produced the 
fascinating spectacle of ad agencies com- 
plaining about too much advertising. The 
big agencies control most network pro- 
graming, and the news that their adver- 
tisers’ program time will be diminished 
by 10 seconds, with no reduction in price, 
gives them fits. “It is our contention that 
such a move is arbitrary, uncalled for, 
and a disservice to the American public,” 
Young & Rubicam President George Grib- 
bin complained patriotically in a telegram 
to ABC Head Oliver Treyz. Treyz wired 
back that the change was, too, in the pub- 


| lic interest, because it strengthened the 


economy of the local station. It will also 
strengthen ABC's economy through the 
five stations it owns. 

By week’s end, other agency chiefs had 
joined Gribbin’s protest, but their com- 
plaints were futile; Treyz announced that 
he had $200 million worth of contracts 
signed with 40-second breaks. 
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When you make your move to 
Schlitz, you'll discover the dif- 
ference. It’s that deep, cool, kiss- 
of-the-hops flavor. You get it in 
Schlitz and only in Schlitz. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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Kid-proof carpets of Cyanamid’s Creslan® 


acrylic 
nd feel like fleecy clouds of color. 


fiber look Smudges get the brush-off from famous Formica® 
y take the day-long laminates, On counter 
punishment of a peppy family, bounce back beautifully for more, 





lecorative 
brighten 
clean as quick as a magic slate, 





tops and walls, Formica cok 
spirits, lighten your work, 















Butterfingers’ best friend —break-resistant Quality Melamine Newest bedtime story —G.E 
dinnerware, made by othe companies from a Cyanamid mold { namid’s Cy 
ing compound. How to tell it from the prettiest china? Drop it! glowing color, ‘§ 


night light without bulbs or tubes, 
makes possible a wafer-thin sheet of 
» you'll turn on a wall instead of a lamp, 


4 bright ideas for your home... from CYaNamip chemistry 


Carpets* of Creslan by Holmes, colorful Ww 





alls of Formica, durable Melamine dinnerware. 
amazing light of the future. These are four new ways Cyanamid chemistry makes good 
living even better. In all, there are more than 6,000 Cyanamid products serving you. 
= je 


— C§YANANTI Dp ol america Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, New York 








EDUCATION 


EEE 


The Head of Subway U 


A slum kid’s Harvard, New York City’s 
tuition-free City College has ced 
such men as Financier Bernard Baruch 
and Supreme Court Justice Felix Frank- 
furter. Started 114 years ago, it 





pro 


sparked 
the founding of six more colleges to form 
a huge municipal system that now has 
gt.45e students, By winning the right to 
grant doctorates, the 
became “the world’s 


month 
univers 
installed its 
John Rutherford Everett 


42, former president of Virginia’s little 


m this 








large 
This week City University 
first chancellor 








CHANCELLOR EVERETT 
"The most interesting job in the intry. 
(675 women) Hollins College, who calls 
his new job “probably the 
U.S. higher education. 

The Oregon-born son of a Texas col- 
lege president, Everett is the great-great 
great-nephew of one of history's unlucky 
men: Edward Everett. the Massachusetts 
Senator (and onetime Harvard president } 
who delivered the two-hour “main” Cet- 


roughest in 


tysburg address, only to be 
Abraham 
felled Everett 
when at 15 he took a sleepwalking dive 


upstaged in 
Lincoln. Swilt 
John 


two minutes by 


descent also once 


from a third-floor window. breaking 36 
bones and earning 4-F status in World 
War IL. 


Big, poised Scholar Everett has since 
risen steadily. A graduate of Missouri's 
Park College (‘42), Everett in three years 
a bachelor of divinity degree at 
Theological Seminary, an M.A, in 
economics and a Ph.D. in philosophy at 
Columbia University. By 1948. he had 
philosophy professor at Connecti- 
cut’s Wesleyan University 
the philosophy department at Columbia's 
School of General Studies 


earned 
\ nion 


been 





chairma 


and campaign 


manager for Connecticut's Democratic 
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Governor Chester Bowles, At 31, he be- 
Hollins Colle 


from a sieepy 





came president of 


years turned it school to 








1 Vigorous campus with a national repu 
tation for research in teaching machines. 
The measure of Chancellor Everett's 


iob is that it took three years to fill 


hundreds of candidates refused it. At 





$ OO a YE the pay for heading Sub 
way U is puny compared to the head- 
iches. While carrying out the orders of 


member Board 
Everett must mol- 
nominally 


New York's unwieldy 
of Higher Education 
lifv. the 
independent colleges. While 


presidents of seven 





ing ways 
to accept more students, especially from 
New York's submerged Negro and Puerto 
Rican population. he must maintain City’s 
traditional Withal. he 
develop stiff doctoral programs and re- 
search that match the best in the U.S. 
He took the thankless job 
because I would have always wondered 
why if I hadn't. 
higher education job in the country.” 


Give, Give, Give 


For U.S. 


standards. must 


says Everett 
It’s the most interesting 
dear old 


ilumni, the 


college 








davs were never so dear. Under way is 
the biggest fund-raising drive in history. 
Last week alone. three universities aske 





10r $332,500.00 over periods ranging 


from three to ten years, as follows 


Northwestern $157,500,000 
Stanford 100,000,000 
New York 75,000,000 


Among scores of similar mammoth cam- 
paigns 


Yale $147,000,000 


Tulane 96,000,000 
Johns Hopkins 76,400,000 
Columbia 74,000,000 
M.1.T 66,000,000 
Notre Dame 66,000,000 
Princeton 53,000,000 
In part, the push is a me-too reaction 


to Harvard's recent and successful $82.5 
Harvard 
raised at one time for 
graduate education. (Harvard is raising 
million for 


million drive for College. the 


most under- 


ever 


inother $58 medical educa- 


tion.) But with U.S. college enrollment 
due to double by 1970. the big goal is 


simply to handle the hordes, From every 
campus in the land, the cry is give, give, 


give. 


Inside U.S. Schools 


Despite all the exciting reforms in U.S. 


That 


teachers who do not 





schools, a prime problem remains. 


problem is teachers 





understand math and fore 





guages 
carry out new 

learning 
the hunger 
who may 


teachers unequipped to 


methods such as programed 
teachers who cannot recognize 


teachers 





of children to 
simply be none too bright. So says a re- 
months in the 
verformed effort of finding out ex- 


goes on in U.S, classrooms. 


porter who lately spent 


rarely | 





actly W 





Bankrolled by his bestseller on adver- 
tising, Madison Avenue, U.S.A., Martin 
Prager Mayer, 33. spent 30 months visit- 








Brev-w ATCHING, ANYONE? We’re 
happy to let you know that Canadian 
birds do everything but say ‘‘cheese’’ 
when they see a pair of binoculars... 
and the 
all across the country where they and 
other intriguing types of wildlife are on 
stage for visitors. Our Travel and Wild- 
life Film Service will give you a delight- 
ful preview. 











> are sanctuaries and reserves 








The 16-mm films, covering fishing, festivals, 
birdlife and bronco busting (among dozens 
of other subjec ts) are available free from many 
of your local, county, state and university 
libraries and from Canadian Consulates 
General. If you'll drop us a note, we'll send 
you the complete directory of sources, as 
well as a listing and description of the films 
that will bring Canada into your living room 
...and then, we hope, bring you from your 


living room to Canada. 





Even if birds aren’t particularly fascinating 
to you, no doubt you will find a great deal 
about Canada that is—the Calgary Stampede, 
for instance, the Gaspé peninsula, the cruises, 
the peach festival in the Okanagan Valley, 
Ottawa, Canada’s capital, the golf courses, 


Films about all of these and more will tell 





you of the pleasures that await you in Cana 
— 


Some things, of course, just can’t be 
filmed—the sense of well-being you feel 
while you’re in a friendly country under 
bright summer skies and among hospi- 
table people. There’s no way to put the 
flavor of Canadian cuisine on celluloid, 
and no way to photograph the vitality 
that surrounds you in this young and 
vigorous country. Come, experience it 
for yourself. We'll be happy to help you 
plan a visit with our Canadian Vacation 
Package, including the new “Invitation 
to Canada.’”’ Just write The Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, 


Canada. 
ee 
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For those 


who can 


afford the finest 


ELMO 


...the world’s finest 
8mm Movie Camera 


Fully automatic electric eye, 
Zoom lens. Battery drive. Thru- 
the-lens viewing. Groundglass 
focusing. Everything you could 
want in a camera for home or 
business—in a completely auto- 
matic point-and-shoot movie 
camera. (Spring drive also avail- 
able for those who prefer it.) 





The FR Corporation 
New York 51, N.Y. 


9 Command 


Performance- 
’ with 


GRAVELY 






Gravely does the job other tractors can't! 
The unmatched performance of the Gravely 
Tractor gives you dependable POWER at 
your command to mechanize your lawn, 
garden and farm jobs. 

POWER to mow the toughest rough or 
the finest lawn. Choose from 30 job-proved 
tools! 

NEW full-flow Oil Filter, NEW Power— 
now 6.6 HP! All-Gear Drive, Optional 
Starter, Riding or Steering Sulkies. 

Ask your authorized Gravely Sales and Service 
Dealer for a FREE DEMONSTRA.- 
TION, Or, write for FREE 24-page 
“Power vs Drudgery” Booklet today ! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS 
P.0.B0X 618-D __ DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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ing 1 lassrooms in 150 schools across 
the U and Europe. This week he pub- 


lished his findings in The Schools (Har- 
per; $4.95). His summary: “The higher 

view of the the 
more one will dislike the schools as they 
actually exist. 

"Good People." Mayer is quick to qual- 
ify his charge with praise for the expert- 
ness of thousands of teachers and for the 
overall! profession. He 
that U.S, have less in- 
dependence than teachers in any other 
Western country (New York City 
has more school administrators than all of 
in Russia 
since Peter the Great. high school princi- 
pals have had civil service rank matching 








one’s lain potential 





decency of the 
points out teache 


] 











alone 


France ) and less national status | 





army generals}. The wonder is not that 
“every school system has its hard-faced 
bitches. its callous routiners, its cynical 


slobs, its politicians. its lazy and indiffer- 
ent time servers.” The striking thing is 
that “teachers by and large are good 





people. 

But kind hearts are not enough to 
waken young minds. That job takes deep 
knowledge of a subject and the ability to 
translate it. On both accounts, says Maver 
U.S. teacher part, this is 
the y of progressivism’s pseudo sci- 


score low. In 





ence of “educational research.” which in- 
sists that children not learn ahead of 
schedule. Emphasis on curiosity, says 
Mayer ‘has simply disappeared from edu- 


cational literature.” 

Oh-Oh-Relax. A kindergarten 
teacher knows that her kids in fact vearn 
to read. But Johnny can’t read at 44 be- 
cause “research shows” that “readin d- 
at 64. Even when he gets 
the chance, it be worth it. The 
fatuous with its Oh-Oh- 
Sue-said trivia destroys all joy in words. 
Mayer calls this 
criticism that can be m 

Since about one-thir¢ 












Iness 


comes 





Iv not 


“basal reader 


the most serious single 
de of the sc hools. 
1 of all U.S, chil- 
minimum standards 


dren fail to achieve 
i is the “relaxed 


mm first gr 





le one res 





second grade that little beyond re- 


peating first grade. 


goes 


Mayer describes a@ sec- 


ond-grade class at the Mill School, Whit- 
tier, Calif. The kids are writing, “and 
everybody wants to write but the bell 
sounds, “ ‘It's recess time.’ calls the teach- 
er. ‘Oh, NO!" ery the youngsters. ‘You 


just put your work down, and don’t for- 
get your idea.” Mrs, Mullen says with her 
endless cheerfulness. ‘We il right 
back to it after you've played. 

Spaghetti & IQ. Such underestimation 
says Mayer, is appallingly prevalent. The 
Denver school system. for example, offi- 
cially “does not expect ‘knowledge of or- 
der of alphabet’ until junior high school. 
n general, the junior high seventh grade 
is deliberately easier than sixth grade so 
that everybody can “catch up.” Sample 
class plan in New York City: “Industrial 
arts. Boys and girls wear aprons and hats: 
prep: spaghetti luncheon and eat it.” As 
for bright children, grade-skipping is wide- 
ly disapproved on grounds of “mental 
health.” The approved practice is “en- 
richment”—not real digging at math or 
mythology but puerile “current events. 


come 











AUTHOR MAYER 


Reforms are ready, teachers are not. 


Even worse, says Mayer, is the 
eral agreement” that “only a small frac 
tion of children are truly educable on the 
secondary level.”’ This is an illusion, ow 
ing to overreliance on IQ scores, which it 
tact can be raised by training. An example 
is New York City's “Higher Horizons 
program. which has raised low 10s among 
“culturally deprived” children simply by 
inspiring them to aim for college (Tra 
Oct. 12, 1959). Mayer suggests that U.S, 
education's test craze is largely a crutch for 


“gen 


inadequate teaching. Good teachers take 
1Qs lightly. At Louisville's Manly Junior 
High School. for example, one girl with an 
IQ in the “barely educable Sos” is in the 
top group “because she works hard and 
gets all A’s.” Mayer pointedly quotes John 
Stuart Mill: “A pupil from whom nothing 
is ever demanded which he cannot do nev- 
er does all he can.’ 

Method Teaching. The same goes for 
teachers, says Mayer, and new methods 
can show the w ly. But all too often, those 





methods are completely alien to teacher 
training. At the University of Utah, May- 
er recorded the kind of “methods” that 
education students actually do learn, 
Said a nasal little lady professor: “N« 





your first-grade paper must be nine by 
twelve inches in size. and the lines must 
run the length of the page. Some school 
systems use eight by ten-and-a-half paper, 
but I think that’s a bad mistake. Before 
that. you use a crayon. Now, why do you 
think you use a crayon?” 

A girl timidly raised her 
smoother than a pencil. 

“That's right. you're thinking!” cried 
the professor. Then she rattled into a dis- 
course on the “readiness crayon,”’ which 
‘is to be used only—only on unlined pa- 
per... if your principal and the people 
in positions of leadership give you such 
materials . . . Then you move on to pen- 
cil. There are three primary pencils with 
different circumferences. . .” 


hand: “It's 
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When Pepsi-Cola 
telegraphs 530 bottlers... 
things happen fast! 
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JAMES GOODING, JR PHILIP HINERFELD 
PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO.—DENVER, COL. PEPSI-COLA CO.—NEW YORK CITY 
PEPSI SPONSORING NBC-TV SPECTACULAR "YOUNG AT HEART” REQUIRE TOTAL OF 75 SPECIAL “YOUNG AT HEART” DISPLAY 
STARRING JANE POWELL, FRIDAY, APRIL 28. PROM OTION MATERIALS UNITS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. HAVE ALREADY ARRANGED TIE-IN 
TIEING IN PEPSI THEME IN PRODUCTION AND AVAILABLE PROMOTIONS IN 53 SUPERMARKETS. EXPECT MORE TO FOLLOW 
IMMEDIATELY. HOW MANY DISPLAY UNITS CAN YOU USE? JAMES GOODING, JR., PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO _DENVER 


PHILIP HINERFELD, PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, NY 
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SPECTACULAR PROMOTION? Say it in a spectac ‘ular way as Pepsi did to 530 bottlers . . . by 
telegram! People respond to telegrams. Result? Things happen fast. When busy companies use accurate, 


action-getting telegrams, they save time and money. Good reasons for you to wire for action! 


Western Union... for action! 
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THE NEW 


Monumental Change 


lhis is the month when the U.S. motor- 
Ist arranges his children in the back seat 
puts a comic book in the hands of each 
ind joins the opening charge of the yearly 
$.500,.000-tourist attack on Washington 
D.C. This season the Visitors get to see 
a substantial change—the first in a cen- 
tury nam ior pul 





ic shrine; the new 
east front of the Capitol topped by the 
freshly sandblasted 200-ft. dome. 

he central east front of the building 
between the house and Senate wings re 
mained the same for every inaugural (ex 
cept Taft’s indoor ceremony) from Jack- 
son to Eisenhower. But it did not wear 
well. The walls and columns, cut from a 
Virginia sandstone quarry owned by 
George Washington, crumbled in many 
places like stale cake. 

Overshadowing the facade was the high 
dome, 8,909,200 Ibs. of cast-iron ribs and 
plates so big at the bottom perimeter that 
an-arc of it overhung the main wall an 


TRUMAN, BENTON & GATEWAY 





EAST FRONT (CENTER, BENEATH DOME 





engineering odd ty concealed by the pedi- 





ment topping the colonnade in front of 


the wall. Some critics prized this set-out 
look of the dome for the “< iscade” effect 
i gave to a viewer standing close ind 
looking sharply up. Classicists, however 
objected that the style varied too much 
trom Old World models. whose domes are 


back so that walls ar 


set wel roof can 
igainst the tendency of 
j ust out at the bottom. 

One of the classicists. whether he knew 
it or not. was House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, who three years ago pushed through 
the pr 
by 








sah to “correct” the perspective 


the east front wall 221 it. 





ling, he wanted 
zy marble, and 


the thought of 


To end the crun 





lorw 








a new facade of longlast 


he rubbed his hands 





dditional space for congressional offices 
a new restaurant, a tourist-free corridor. 
Cost for the overha i Ss 

Seeing the new facade, most irchitects 
ind others who were critical of the change 
tend to accept it peaceably. The new 
marble, plus the cre imy paint on the 
dome undoubtedly are an improvement 
over the flaked-sandstone look. And the 
forward shift of the front is so compara- 


million, 


tively slight that visitors hardly note a 
significant change in the relationship of 
dome and wall. 
so et ® 

Another public art project, was put on 
view a fortnight ago with the dedication 
Of a 32-ft.-long mural by Realistic Re- 
gionalist Thomas Hart Ber 
the library of llow-Missourian Harry 
uman in Independence. Worked up 
trom a three-dimensional clay model and 
a miniature painting, the mural 
tiring, his last ma 





iton, 72, for 








Is says 






Benton, whose eves ar 
jor project. The cr 
eant, called /ndependenc: 


/ 


of the West, shows Indi 


wded historical pag- 
nd the Ope ning 
hunters, trap- 
rs ind ad- 








pers, French explorers 
venturers—the men, says Benton, who 
gradually “changed Independence from a 
quiet backwoods settlement to the gate- 


way of destiny.” 
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CRITICS ACCEPTED IT PE ACEABLY 


° 
Tranquil Treasure 

‘A masterpiece,” says Art Critic Alfred 
Frankfurter is—like the President of 
the United States—what is elected as 
one. Confidently voting their judgment 
Frankfurter, the Museum of Modern 
Art’s Alfred H. Barr Jr., and a commit- 
tee of other top-rank critics and « sllee- 
tors last week put on display it Manhat- 
tan’s Wildenstein Gallery 69 paintings 
and drawings. in a benefit show simply 
ind coolly labeled “Masterpieces. 

Gathered out of 26 m iseums from 
Coast to coast and from Florida to Mont- 
real, and from 7 private collections of 
such art patrons as David Rockefeller 
Henry Ford II and Mrs. Marshall Field 
the show brings together mostly unfamil- 
lar works, including three Rembrandts. 
Richly hung against red plush walls in 
three small rooms and a connecting foyer, 
a wide variety of styles and periods offset 
each other, inviting fresh appraisals and 
creating an effect that is intimate and 
dazzling—like diamonds nestling in vel- 
vet. More surprising is the mood of the 
collection: a luminous tranquillity, 

From the earliest work Florentine Ber- 
nardo Daddi's 14th-century twin-panel 
altarpiece of Virgin and Child and The 
Last Judgment, to the latest. a 1948 still 
life by Matisse, there is hardly a master- 
work that reflects turbulent en otions. En- 
thusiasm there is, such as in Degas’ pastel 
Singer with a Glove, but most portrait 





subjects are caught in repose: Manet’s 
pipe-pulting Smoker, Tintoretto’s velvet- 
clad, regal Venetian Senator, Joos van 
Cléve’s Mater Dolorosa. 

A Placid Van Gogh. Biblical 
so often shown in bloody violence, are 
also restrained; Carpaccio'’s The Medita- 


tron on the Passion, a somewnat surreal- 


themes, 





istic scene of peaceful death, or Giovanni 
di Paolo’s Expulsion of Adam and E 

1 nonviolent exile in which 
the principals ippear to have s 





from Paradise, 


d every- 





thing, including expressions of remorse, 
Or the relatively few El Grecos in the 
U.S., the chosen canvas IS not an an- 
guished saint or sinner. but i corpulent 


Trinitarian monk at ease In an armchair. 
A similarly uncharacteristic canvas is 





“MATER DOLOROSA” by 16th century Flemish Mas- 
ter Joos van Cléves shows a porcelain-like Virgin Mary. 
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VENETIAN SCENE” bv Francesco Lazzaro Guardi 71 during the artist's later vears when “views” preoccupied him 
wows garden courtvard of P. 


2O9 Con We 4 wa ainted nuch as an expression of calm emotion, 


nol as representation so 


VENETIAN SENATOR 
by Tintoretto (1 4 


MANET'S “THE SMOKER 
grizzled figure, was nted in 
Manet himself te 


Salon and ¢ 
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FOR DEGAS’ Singer 7 
tights, 


ol foc 
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a pastoral landscape by Van Gogh—the 
placid Plain at Auvers. It is a subtle 
study of pale blues and greens in which 
plowed fields and few trees lie under a 
sky that hardly swirls as much as the 
one in Francesco Guardi’s gently shaded 
Venetian Scene. 

Even coincidence smiled on the collec- 
tion. Three paintings never before seen 
in the U.S. share and contribute to the 
gentle aura that pervades the whole. Cub- 
ist Georges Braque calmly analyzes an 
end table littered with fruit and knick- 
knacks in a brown and green oil lent by 
Art Patron Mrs. Louise Smith. Industrial- 
ist Alex Lewyt lent Pierre Bonnard’s land- 
scape of a country byway. Former Am- 
bassador John Hay Whitney contributed 


Vuillard’s rosy-hued canvas of a young 
woman relaxing at her embroidery. 
In Memoriam. Describing the year- 


long selection process of the exhibition. 
Frankfurter confessed surprise that the 
1g-member art committee displayed re- 
markable unanimity in balloting on paint- 
ings to meet the indefinable requirement 
of the chosen theme—that they be mas- 
terpieces. But it was plainly a task for 
taste—and thus one that would have been 
cheerfully shared by the woman in whose 
memory the benefit collection was organ- 
ized. New York City Art Patron and Phi- 
lanthropist Adele Rosenwald Levy, who 
died 13 months ago. 

“Write on my tombstone.” Mrs. Levy 
once jokingly told her husband. Child 
Psychiatrist David M. Levy: “ ‘Here lies 
my dear wife; she never minded her own 
business.’ Minding Mrs. Levy's business 
became a self-imposed posthumous duty 
of her fellow art lovers. They have writ- 
ten an eloquent epitaph. 


J.1.C., RLP. 


The book is published by the respected 
Paris house of Gallimard, dedicated to 
Minister of Culture André Malraux, en- 
dorsed enthusiastically by Picasso. The 
typography is meticulous, the illustrations 
lavish. And the subject is a man who nev- 
er was, Painter Jusep Torres Campalans. 

Campalans is the invention of a Spanish 
writer and critic named Max Aub, 58, who 
five years ago became disgusted with nov- 
els (“all tired”) and biographies (“all 
false”), decided to invent a new form 
combining the two. In the process Aub 
painstakingly wove one of the most in- 
genious art hoaxes of recent years. 

Aub decided that Campalans would be 
a Catalan born in 1886, the fifth son of 
a peasant family. Adding details. he had 
“J.T.C.” run away from home, pursue an 
actress to Barcelona. meet Picasso, invent 
Cubism (“It’s simple. Before. pictures 
were seen from the outside: now they 
are seen from the inside”), explore 
Abstractionism, then abruptly disappear 
from Paris in August 1914. 

Not until 1955, while Aub was on a 
lecture tour in Mexico, did he “meet” 
J.T.C. By then, the painter, as Aub tells 
it. was a wizened, forgotten genius, the 
“missing link” of modern art, living like 
a peasant and “‘cross-breeding” with In- 
dian maidens. Shunting aside his own 
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© Mex Aub, Gallir 
“CoaL DEALER'S DAUGHTER” 





By the world's most abstract painter. 
work, Aub became so caught up with his 
invention that he devotedly contributed 
his talents to “resurrecting the reputation 
of Campalans.” He composed a scholarly 
biography, right down to footnotes that 
have footnotes. For pictures of his sub- 
ject’s peasant parents. Aub used a pair of 
appropriate Spanish posteards. To docu- 
ment J.T.C.’s friendship with Picasso. he 
found a face in a newspaper crowd scene 
mounted it on a photo of the master. 

When Aub then asked Picasso to sup- 
port the tarradiddle, Picasso roared with 
laughter, shouting J.T.C.! and how I 
knew him. As much as you wish!” The 
most essential clement in Campalans’ ca- 
reer—the paintings—Aub provided him- 
self. “When I did not know what to do,” 
said Aub, “I simply slopped some oils on 
a canvas and held it under the hot water 
faucet.” He gave them such names as Coal 
Dealer's Daughter—whatever popped into 
his head. 

When the last tile in the mosaic was 
complete, Aub unveiled his masterpiece at 
the elegant Excelsior Gallery in Mexico 
City in 1958. Most of the Campalans 
paintings in the accompanying exhibition 
were snapped up. Said Famed Muralist 
David Siqueiros, thoroughly duped: “l 
knew Campalans well in Paris. Orozco 
liked him very much.” A few weeks later 
Aub confessed his hoax. Mexicans fumed, 
then laughed embarrassedly. 

Now the gag cannot stop running. Pur- 
chasing the French rights for Aub’s “biog- 
raphy.” simply titled Jusep Torres Cam- 
palans, Gallimard pulled out the stops. 
Needing a few sketches from J.T.C.'s 
“middle period.” the publisher asked Aub 
to fill the gap. In moments. on the back of 
office stationery, he did. A big first: print- 
ing of 5.000 is selling well, aided by Galli- 
mard’s deft exploitation of France's latest 
art world celebrity. Had he lived, J.T.C. 
would have been gratified. 
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LIFE WITHOUT TRAVEL 
IS ONLY HALF LIVING 


Why wait till some far-off next year? Plan, pack, 
go to Europe now. And to start you off, we offer 
you the outrageously alluring SAS Treasure Chest 
of World Travel. It's filled with pictures, shopping 
guides, sightseeing hints, tours with costs, the 
pleasures of SAS jet flights transatlantic or trans 
polar, and extra-city trips at no extra fare. Your 
free “Treasure Chest” is waiting at your SAS 
travel agent. Or mail the eager coupon, 





SOAWOINAVIAN AIREINES SISTER 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


FREE: Send fascinating TREASURE CHEST OF WORLD TRAYEL, 
16-page magazine, 10° 1 13°, perfect for planning. 


Name__ — 








Address. 
City. = State. 
My SAS Travel Agent is. —— 
T 4-28 
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Fine Italian Ham 


Two Women (Embassy). Sophia Loren 
fine Italian ham, but unfortunately 
most U.S, directors can’t see the prosciut- 
to for the melon. Vittorio (The Bicycle 
Thie/) De Sica knows better. In Gold of 
Naples he cast her as the main dish in a 
penny-a-pizza palace, proved her a come- 
dienne with wit as well as It, In Two 
Women he demonstrates that given astute 


is a 





Two WomEN” 
$U fer ~or 


AFTER THE RAPE IN 
Those who can 


ove, 


direction and the chance to play in her 
own language, Actress Loren can also fill 


a tragic role. 

Based on a novel ( Time, May 12, 1958) 
by Alberto Moravia, Two Women tells 
how a Roman grocer’s widow (Loren) 


sick of the war and scared of the bomb- 
ing, packs her bags and takes her teen-aged 
daughter Brown) back to the 
mountain hut where she was born. There 
they work the stony helds and chatter 
tway the evenings with the peasant women. 
“What do you think of the Duce? 
“That face. You couldn't make love to 


( Eleonora 


him.” 
“Well, turn out the light. 
“Mother, what are you talking about?” 
“Politics,” 


Before long, mother and daughter are 
half in love with the same shy young in 
tellectual (Jean-Paul Belmondo), the 
local tradesman. As the 

ans retreat, they eagerly start back to 
Rome, but on the way they are captured 
and raped by what looks like a gang of 
wild mountain fighters from 
French Morocco. 

The daughter, badly shocked, survives 


son ot a Ger- 


goums, 


as a sort of spiritual absentee, her feelings 
annulled, her values She hardly 
even seems to know her mother. She can- 
not even cry. She can only in stunned 
repeat her “disgrace” with the first 


voided. 


rote 


86 


man she happens to meet. The mother 
pleads, rages. weeps, despairs. The girl is, 
as the alienists say, “out of 
Then comes word that the young intellec- 
tual they both loved is dead, killed by the 
Germans. Sobbing, the two women fall 
into each other's arms, revived by death 
healed with suffering. 

rhe moment is rich with meaning. It 
might have been richer if the film, like 
the book, had firmly stated and thought- 
fully evolved its theme: only those who 
can suffer can love, only those who can 
love can live, Instead, the picture lolly- 
gags along, until the hideous orgy of the 
like a nice, country-faced, un- 
soaped soap opera. As such, it is 
theless lively and diverting. Belmondo, 
who in Breathless emerged in one catlike 
bound as the French Bogart, here plays 
the polar opposite of that part and plays 
it with wit and sensitivity. And Loren, 
though hardly the woman Moravia had in 
mind, makes 
ning, selfish 
all female, she leaps on her passions and 
tears them to spectacular tatters. 


A Film to Endure 
Mein Kampf {Minerva 
Adolf Hitler, like most nightmares. is a 
pleasure to forget. Nevertheless, the world 
in 1961 has apparently gained what might 
from the 
monstrous paperhanger, and has suddenly 





contact.’ 


goums, 





never 


a superlative tigress. Cun- 


sensual, ferocious and above 


mbia} 


be called an anesthetic distance 
decided to re-examine the great plague he 
personified. The Eichmann trial is making 
headlines, and William L. Shirer’s Rise 
and Fall of the Third Reich has been 
steadily topping the bestseller list. Now 
a Swedish Jew named Erwin Leiser has 
from captured film 


Nazi proy 








compiled German 
newsreels 
Wehrmacht battle fil 
lootage—this calm, fair 
appalling picture Hitlerism. 
Exhibited in Germany Kampf 
shocked and humbled its audiences (Trt 
U.S. moviegoers will be shaken 
too. Memorable moments 
@ A frightfully adorable snay 
Adolf in rompers. 
@ A silly-sickening newsreel of Reichs- 
kanzler Hitler at his first Cabinet meet- 
ing, bowing obsequiously to Von Papen 
making cheesy 


uganda 





pictures 
secret police 


objective and 





history ol 


Vein 


sept. 5 





not of little 


te little .wrig 
Alphonse to 
what 
iW hey- 





smiles and cu 


gles of 





politeness, playing 


Goring’s Gaston over who sits in 


chair and, in general, looking like 
faced, flabby postal clerk ill at ease in the 
company ot his betters. 

@ Frame after frame full of German men 
with uncritical adora 
had caused 

‘ , 
million people. 


War 


excerpted from SS training fil 


and women radiant 
tion of the man who, by 1945 
the deaths of 


@ Some footage on the 








just about as ever put 
through a projector. Reduced to less than 

Warsaw's Jews shrivel 
up to skin and bone, huddle 13 to a room 


gruesome as any 


calories a day 


lie covered with ghastly sores on beds of 
rags, fall dead by the hundreds on the 
Streets every day. The corpses lie covered 








with flies till the corpse crews find them, 
fling them on carts, dump them down a 
chute into a mass grave. 

@ An aerial photograph of Auschwitz ex- 
termination camp that takes the breath 
away with its immensity: mile on mile of 
barracks, a metropolis of death. 

@ A tour of the same camp, where the 
intimately inspects unnatural 
mountains of toys, spectacles, hu- 
man hair. 

@ The last film record of der Fiihrer: a 
brief ceremony, conducted a few hours 
before his death, in which he congratulates 
a. starry-eyed troop of embattled adoles- 
cents, loyal to the last. He looks strangely 
peaceful, almost happy. 

@ A sequence, shot while the 
postwar 


camera 
shoes, 





starvation 
shows a 
man, 





was at its worst 
well-dressed. obviously cultivated 
his coat laid neatly aside and his sleeves 
rolled tidily to his elbows, squatting on a 
main thoroughfare in Berlin and hacking 
savagely with a butcher's knife at the 
bloated corpse ot a horse. 

@ A glimpse of Géring at the Niirnberg 
trial, head thrown laughing and 
laughing and laughing. 

To see this film, to endure it 
seem to men of conscience a social duty 
and a moral obligation. Surveying his 
work, Editor Leiser reminded of 
Rabbi Akiba, who in the 2nd century was 
burned alive by the Roman tyranny. Ac- 
cording to legend, the holy man 
bound to his funeral pyre and then said 
Even this is good. Even this has 


back 
may well 
was 
was 


quietly 
meaning. 








Warsaw GHETTO SCENES IN “MEIN Kampr” 


Even this h 
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Fly Continental .— 


the US: Jetline with the 
International flavor! « 





SLAMMIN' SAM SNEAD, GOLF'S ALL-TIME LEADING MONEY WINNER, SAYS: 


"Continentals Golden Jet? Id call it 
a country club for air travelers!” 


“In the course of my 30-some years 
as a golf professional, I’ve flown I 
don’t know how many million miles 
—both here and abroad. Frankly, 
traveling is usually no treat to me. 

“When I fly, what I want is to 
be able to sit down in an honest-to- 
goodness easy chair, have a little 
peace and quiet, a really good meal 
and then maybe play some cards 
or watch a little TV afterwards. 
There’s only one airplane I have 
ever flown where you can do all 


that—Continental’s Golden Jet. 

“Inside, it looks a lot like a good 
clubhouse. And short of showers 
and a swimming pool, it’s about as 
well equipped. Continental always 
has a cabin crew of five on board — 
and that makes a difference. Their 
chef is Lucien Dekeyser. I under- 
stand he’s Belgian and that he’s 
been cooking about as long as I’ve 
been swinging a stick. I just wish I 
could count on my putter the way 
I can count on his meals.” 


CONTINENTAL 
AIRLINES 


MOST EXPERIENCED JETLINE IN THE WEST 
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CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
DENVER e KANSAS CITY 


HOUSTON e EL PASO 
PHOENIX*e SAN ANTONIO* 


For reservations call your Travel 
Agent or local Continental ticket 
office, Now Continental also offers 
telephone reservations service in New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D.C., Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Omaha, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco and San Diego. Else- 
where call any other airline to make 
your Continental reservations. 
*Starting June II 
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It’s fun to make 


Pick up the phone, make a distant appointment, and 
go right now. Get the job done, return when you want 
to, in comfort and with speed. It’s easy when you have 
a roomy, comfortable 200 mph Beechcraft Bonanza ready 
to go when you are. 

The odds are strong that you'll make more timely 
trips, get far more done, and have fun in making more 
money for your company. Once in a while, you may even 
find yourself making enough money on a single trip to 


pay for a Beechcraft Bonanza. 





Wherever you are needed, you can go, 
fast and direct, in your Bonanza. And 
you can use over 5,400 more airports 
in the U. S. alone than airlines use. 


Amazingly easy to fly, the famous Beechcraft Bonanz 
at speeds up to 205 mph. Optimum range, with reserve, 





You range far and wide, get there while 
others are still on 
Bonanza's super-soundproofed cabin, flight. 
you work or relax comfortably en route 


the way. In the 





a seats 4, flies 
over 1,200 miles. 


money 


Most companies find they are thin at the top for 
big jobs that must be done at distant points. When a 
Beechcraft can pay for itself by multiplying what you and 
other top men in your firm can do, why not have one? 

Choose from 7 famous Beechcrafts: Incomparable 
Beechcraft Super G18 e Luxurious Beechcraft Queen 
Air ¢ Rugged Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza Speedy 
Beechcraft Baron e Quiet Beechcraft Travel Air « 


Popular Beechcraft 


Fabulous Beechcraft Bonanza 
Debonair. 


Executives: Write for latest information 
on Beech financing and leasing plans. 
Address Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kans., U.S.A. 





Big baggage compartment has room for 
270 pounds. Baggage is accessible in 
Big, wide door makes loading 
easy and fast. New apparel shelf, too. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Earnings: Poor, but Improving 
The impact of the recession that every- 
one hopes is passing plainly showed in 
first-quarter earnings, which began to 
come out last week. The overall average 
decline for 174 of the first companies 
reporting was 13.2% from the year-ago 
period; almost every major industry, ex- 
cept the pinch. 
But with the U.S. economy clearly on the 





possibly cosmetics 


first-quarter profit. Douglas Aircraft re- 
ported earnings of 45¢ per share v. a 
$1.82 loss in fiscal 1960's first quarter. 
Many companies with lower _first- 
quarter earnings reported that they had 
already begun to shake off the slump. As 
the first major steelmaker to report, Re- 
public Steel foretold improving industry 
conditions. Though per share earnings fell 
from $1.80 last year, Republic’s 
President T. F. Patton said that “an en- 
couraging upturn in orders and shipments 


lo 37¢ 


AUTOS 
More & More Compacts 


For the first time in 1961, all auto 
plants were operating last week. Encour- 
aged by rising sales, automakers stepped 
up production to 114,276 cars f 
the year, though 21% below last year's 
fast pace. To keep up with the rising sales 
of compacts, automakers devoted 35% of 


the best of 


car production to them 
Two new 


the highest per- 


centage yet. cars joined De- 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH ANNUAL MEETING IN CHICAGO’s NEW McCorMICK PLACE 


most businessmen were 
rnings would 


way to recovery 
confident that 
improve in the next quarter. 
Not all companies suffered. 
tional Machines 
profit set a record ($2.67 per share) for 
the period, a 39% gain over the year-ago 
period. Both Revlon and the Borden Co, 
also had record first-quarter 
American Machine & Foundry’s Chair- 
man Morehead Patterson 
quarterly earnings rose to 93¢ a share 
¢ a year ago, that 1961 
very satistactory year. 
American Telephone & 
nual stockholder meeting, held for the first 
time outside New York City, in Chicago's 
McCormick Place exposition center, out- 
drew even the opening game of the White 


sales and ¢ 





Interna- 


3usiness first-quarter 


earnings. 


predicted, as 





87 would be “a 


Telegraph's an- 





Sox home season. The 18 420 shareholders 
the largest number ever assembled for any 

have 
twelve 


earnings rose to 


meeting. could hardly 
pleased: in the 
months ending I 
$1.226,.746.000, the 
made by any corporation. 
Despite the recession 
the chronically hard-pressed air- 
industry made surprisingly strong 
After a chilling 1960 net loss of 
934.000, resulting mainly from trou 
bles with the Electras, Lockheed turned in 


a $4,200,000 (or about 57¢ per 


company’s 
helped being 
bh. 28 
greatest proht ever 
two old-line com- 
panies in 
craft 


stands. 





$42 


share ) 
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The White Sox 


rew co smaller cr wd, 


developed in March and is continuing. 
[wo giants of the U.S. rubber industry 


U.S. Rubber ane B. F. Goodrich—both 
had reduced earnings. But, said Good 
rich’s President J. W. Keener: “The re- 


cession has bottomed out for us and 
most of the rubber industry. We expect 
the trends to be upward for the rest of 
1961.” Celanese Corp.'s President Harold 
Blancke, reporting a profit of 32¢ a share 
vw. so¢ a noted that his com 
pany’s earnings trend had been picking up 
since January. 

Other first-quarter earnings 


year ago 


(per share 


1961 1960 
Du Pont $1.85 $2.10 
American Cyanamid or 78 
Rexall 48 42 
Parke, Davis 39 64 
Dow Chemical 42 59 
Pfizer 45 43 
Union Carbide 1.12 1.40 
Aluminum Co. of America 36 56 
Phelps Dodge 90 48 
Otis Elevator 55 74 
Johns-Manville 25 55 
Texas Instruments 95 99 
Minneapolis-Honeywell .61 88 
Scott Paper 81 83 
Owens-Illinois Glass 1.09 .% 
U.S. Tobacco 37 41 
Gillette 1.07 90 
Western Union 36 43 
General Electric 48 .60 


bucket-seat brigade of 
Oldsmobile’s F-85 Cutlass and American 
Motors’ Custom goo Rambler American. 
The 11 compacts now are available in 
97 models, 


MANAGEMENT 

"This ls Our Failure" 
\ discreet 
public 


ethical 


troits compacts 


silence has been the chiet 


response of big business to the 


questions raised by such recent 


scandals as the electrical equipment con- 





spiracy. Last week that silence was shat 
tered by one of the biggest of the big 
Henry Ford, 43. chairman of Ford Mo 


tor Co. and a director of one of the in- 
dicted electrical General Electric. 
Minneapolis Junior 


firms 
Speaking before the 
Chamber of 
the tendency of 


Commerce, Ford decried 
business caught in dis 
honest acts to blame few bad apples 
or to complain about persecution by 
the Government. Said he rhere is real- 
ly only one thing for top executives to 
do at this. That is to 
forget the alibis and the explanations 
and have the 
to stand up and say 
ure. We 
not happen again. 
“Too fast and too 
comfort,” said Ford 


such a time as 


fortitude—the plain gut 
rhis is our f 
are chagrined and sorry. It will 








close together for 
we have had a se 
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ries of falls from grace involving some 
of our oldest and most respected business 
firms. I think that what has happened 
has very grave implications for all of 
us in business.” Ford referred to “price- 
fixing convictions in the one industry and 
contlict-of-interest charges in the other,” 
in obvious reference to the contflict-of- 
interest troubles of a Ford competitor, 
Chrysler (see following story), To prevent 
recurrences, said Ford, top corporate ex- 
ecutives must take full responsibility for 
setting up high ethical standards and strict 
policies and policing “with the utmost 
thoroughness and intensity.” With a mea 
culpa, as a General Electric director, he 
also. suggested that outside directors 
should make it their business “to be 
aware of the pertinent codes and _pol- 
icies of the companies on whose boards 
they sit.” If the companies themselves 
fail to keep their own houses in order, 
“the house-cleaning job certainly will be 
put in less friendly hands.” 

“IT suggest we look not only at the ob- 
vious areas of danger, where we may run 
afoul of the law, but also at those border- 
line areas of corporate action which might 
have unfortunate social consequences for 
our fellow man,” said Ford. “Around the 
world, we are often described as a corpo- 
rate society, If that is so. and if it is 
judged that the corporations are corrupt 
then it will be assumed that the society 
itself is corrupt.” 


Bad Day for Tex 


The year was an unusual one.” With 
this understatement. Chrysler President 
Lester Lum (“Tex”) Colbert invited 
stockholders to Chrvsler’s annual meeting 
last week. Despite the majority of proxies 
safely in his pocket, Colbert knew that he 
was in for a rough day from 
of dissident minority stockholders. Chrys- 


a hard core 


ler’s first quarter shipments in 1961 were 
down §7% from last year, with no great 
upturn quarter. 
lo cut costs, nearly 7.000 salaried workers 
had been fired. “If we had been able to 
combine our 
with a comparable improvement in sales 
sighed Colbert. “we would have a highly 
report tor vou. 

Up popped a stockholder to 
statement from ex-Chrysler Executive 
William C. Newberg. who was fired last 
summer after only 64 days in office as 
president because of his personal financial 
interest in Chrysler suppliers, “It is my 
conviction,” said Newberg. “that we can- 
not ever again have a strong Chrysler un- 
der the czarist rule of Mr. Colbert.” Un- 
der Colbert, said Newberg, Chrysler's share 
of the U.S. market 
1.5% in 


forecast for the second 


progress in cost reduction 


satistactory 


read a 


had dropped trom 
5“ IN 1959; in the 
past three years, the company lost $7.000.- 


1949 to 12, 





ooo on sales of nearly $8 billion, lost an- 
other $20 million in the first quarter of 
this year. Newberg wrote that Chrysler 
had no policy “except that of frequent 
and unpredictable change that throws off 
balance not Chrysler's competitors, but 
Chrysler itself.” Replied Colbert icily; “It 
is unfortunate that the author of this 
statement did not see fit to be here,” 


90 





Forp’s Forp 
sty be judged 


Will soc 





corrupt? 


But Colbert won little sympathy from 
the audience. Newberg’s selection as pres- 


ident “doesn’t reflect very well on your 
judgment, sir,” said a stockholder from 
Chicago. “Don't you think it’s time to 
sweep clean?"’ To a rumble of boos, Col- 


bert answered 
his interests.” 

The Investigators. How much had it 
cost to investigate Chrysler officers after 
the Newberg scandal. inquired a stock- 
holder, and then to hire Tom Dewey's 
law firm to investigate the investigation? 
Colbert said that he did not know. Came 
a voice from the audience: “Don't you 
know anything about your company?” A 


“Mr. Newberg concealed 





Vincent Witek—Detroit Free Press 


CHRYSLER'S COLBERT 


Does this conclude him? 


flustered Colbert looked to one of his 
aides for help, finally announced that the 
total investigating cost was $210 000. 

Next stockholder on his feet was former 
Chrysler Executive Karl Horvath. who 
left the company in 1959. He accused Col- 
bert of providing excuses every year to 
explain Chrysler’s poor showing. Last year, 
said Horvath, the glass and steel strikes 
were blamed. this year the profit squeeze 
and the ‘campaign of vilification” against 
management. “Who are vou trying to fool 
Mr. Colbert?” asked Horvath. “You've 
got your head in the sand and your flanks 
exposed to attack. You do all your plan- 
ning with one hand on the panic button 
and the other in the till.” Countered Col- 
bert: “Chrysler has no problem that in- 
creased sales wouldn't cure.” 

“Do you feel that you have a right to 
remain as president of this company?” 
asked another stockholder. Colbert winced, 
“The president of this company is named 
by the board of directors.” A show of 
loyalty came from a middle-aged woman 
shareholder who pledged Chrysler her mor- 
al support “for continued—Oh, I guess I 
shouldn't say ‘continued’—success.” 

New President? But the heaviest fire 
came from Detroit Lawyer Solomon Ar- 
chie Dann, who has been attacking Chrys- 
ler management for nearly three years 
and who is now being sued for $30 million 
by Chrysler on libel charges. He request- 
ed that he be allowed to speak last. For 
70 minutes, Dann raked Chrysler manage- 
ment, proposed that Chrysler corruption 
be investigated by Bishop Fulton Sheen 
Bishop James Pike, Rabbi Louis Finkel- 
stein and Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr. 
“These people don’t want to hear all this,’ 
Colbert Shouted 
voices from the audience; “Shut up, Col- 
bert. Let him talk.” 

“Does that conclude your 
Colbert finally wearily asked. 

“That should conclude vou,” said Dann. 

But the meeting did not reflect the mood 
of the majority of stockholders, With full 
knowledge of the Newberg and other trou- 


said. “Let’s get on.’ 


remarks?” 


bles, they had gjven 7,000,000 proxies to 
management. Thus. by an overwhelming 
majority, it voted down all censure pro- 
posals. Nevertheless. the growing opposi- 
tion has not passed unnoticed. After the 
four-hour meeting, Tex Colbert. who had 
taken over the presidency after Newberg 
left, told reporters that an executive com- 
mittee of board members was on the look- 
out for a new president. He would prob- 
ably stay on as chairman. 


GOVERNMENT 
Don't Get Caught 


“I didn’t expect to get caught. I went 
to great lengths to conceal my activities 
so I wouldn't get caught.” So, last week, 
explained a witness before the Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly subcommittee as it 
opened hearings into the shenanigans that 
led to the 
equipment companies on charges of illegal 
price fixing. Judging by the speaker— 
General Electric's L. B. Gezon, former mar- 
keting manager of the low-voltage depart- 


conviction of 29 electrical- 
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THIS IS THOMPSON, MANITOBA TODAY, a fully integrated nickel production 


facility employing over 2,000 people... 
for 8,000 residents. 


a facility that created a modern community 





~~? 


IN OCTOBER, 1957, the horn of the first 
diesel was heard at Thompson. It meant 
an increasing flow of supplies. A 30 
mile spur had been completed to link 
the site with the Canadian National 
Railways. 














IN 1958, THE HEADFRAME for the 2,100 
foot production shaft towered above the 
surrounding forest. The way was now 
clear for the development of the new 
Thompson mine. 





IN EARLY 1960, POWER for the inte- 
grated mining complex began to flow 
from the hydro-electric facility built for 
this purpose on the Nelson River, 53 
miles to the northeast. 


INCO-CANADA UNLOCKS NICKEL RESOURCE IN NORTHERN MANITOBA 


New Inco project starts producing Nickel at annual rate of more than 75,000,000 pounds! 





PURE NICKEL STARTING SHEETS 
being loaded in electrolytic tanks of the 
refinery, where production will reach an 
annual rate of more than 75,000,000 
pounds in 1961. 
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Deep in Manitoba, on the edge of 
Canada’s northern frontier country, 
now stands a major outpost of mod- 
ern science and technology, It’s the 
world’s first fully integrated plant 
for producing refined nickel—the 
Thompson Project of International 
Nickel. 

The new Thompson development 
will increase Inco-Canada’s total 
nickel capacity by 24%. This multi- 
million-dollar production complex 
represents the largest single private 
investment ever made in Manitoba. 


4s 
INCO. 


The International Nickel Company, Ine. 


Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) 


The Thompson Project is another 
major step in Inco-Canada’s continu- 
ing program to seek out and develop 
the nickel resources so important to 
free countries everywhere ... and 
with economic progress, an increased 
need for nickel has been developed in 
many industries, many markets. For 
full details on this great nickel opera- 
tion, write for the free booklet, “The 
Thompson Project.” ©19¢1, INCO 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. 

New York 5, N. Y. 


International Nickel 


is the U. S. affiliate of The International Nickel 


producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 


Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium, Sulfyr and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 








AS speculation got out of hand on 

Wall Street? Many Wall Street- 
ers fear that in some areas it has. The 
stock exchanges, acutely aware of the 
rising fever in the big bull market, 
are doing what they can to tamp it. 
The New York Stock Exchange an- 
nounced last week that it will tighten 
up its requirements for getting a stock 
listed. The American Stock Exchange. 
for the first time in its history, put a 
ban on stop orders—automatic orders 
to sell a stock once it reaches a spec- 
ified price during a decline—on all 
round-lot transactions. 

The Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, which requires full disclosure 
of a company’s prospects when it floats 
stock. realizes that this rule has been 
powerless to check some of the worst 
speculation. It has issued new restric- 
tions to check advertising by invest- 
ment advisers suggesting that previous 
recommendations made a pile of mon- 
ey for their clients, or that they have 
an infallible formula for beating the 
market. Sample advice from an ad in 
the New York Times last week: “Be- 
cause these low-priced stocks are 
known only to a few—because they 
have tremendous future promise—the 
risk involved has often been called 
the ‘risk of becoming rich!’ ” 

. 

Chances are that the new moves 
will not seriously restrain some of the 
giddiest speculation. Wall Street is 
less worried about speculation in listed 
stocks—though they, too. have their 
fast ups and downs—than about the 
speculation in new issues. Most new 
offerings first appear on the volatile 
over-the-counter market. where they 
are harder to control than on the ex- 
changes. Datamation floated 80.000 
shares at 2 in February. now is selling 
at 124—even though it was in the 
red last year. Sealed Air Corp.. which 
offered 100,000 shares at 1 last Octo- 
ber, is now selling at 7} on expec- 
tation of the success of its machine 
to weld plastic. A stock whose name 
suggests either electronics or techni- 
cal mystery seems sure to have a 
jump in price. Among recent new is- 
sues, Nytronics has gone from 5 to 
134, Renwell Electronics from 4 to 
19, Bristol Dynamics from 7 to 19: 
Radiatronics, Pneumodynamics and 
Bell Electronic have all more than 
doubled, Fast rises are not contined to 
the “‘tronics.”” The stock of a com- 
pany called Mother's Cookie, which 
came out only seven weeks ago at 15, 
has had a yeasty rise to 251. 

Many a broker tries to caution his 
clients about indiscriminate buying of 
new issues, but finds it hard to cool 
their ardor. If he advises a client not 
to buy, the client often goes off to 
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WALL STREET FEVER 


New Issue Speculation Is Out of Control 





another broker or comes back a week 
or two later to complain that the 
stock he had been told was “over- 
priced” has risen another 10 points. 
Few of the buyers of new issues seem 
to worry about such prudent meas- 
uring sticks as price-earnings ratios. 
Control Data, which hit the over-the- 
counter market at 1 a few years ago, 
recently hit 133—or 148 times its ex- 
pected earnings of 90¢ a share. Some 
hot-selling companies have never seen 
anything but red ink. Says one bro- 
ker: “I can understand a stock sell- 
ing at 20 times earnings. or 50 or 
even roo times earnings—but how do 
you compute the ratio of a company 
with no earnings?” 

° 

Why do the new issues go so fast? 
Partially because many new compa- 
nies float’ a comparatively small 
amount of shares (usually 100,000 or 
less}, which can be quickly driven up 
by even slight demand. New issues 
also have a built-in rising mechanism 
because underwriters insist that their 
offering price have some initial rela- 
tion to earnings—when they have 
earnings—or be low enough to com- 
pete for investors. Thus, in a high- 
priced market, they bring them out 
at prices that look like bargains to 
many amateur investors. Adds Joseph- 
thal & Co.'s Sidney Lurie: “We all 
know it’s ridiculous. But the stock 
market reflects every human frailty. 
and the big one right now is greed. 
Others are fear and stupidity. They'll 
come a little later.” 

To postpone that day. many bro- 
kers are trying to impose their own 
controls on wild-eyed investors. They 
make it hard for the investor to get 
new issues unless he is a longtime 
customer. White, Weld & Co.—along 
with many other top-grade firms— 
refuses to open new accounts for peo- 
ple who want to buy only new issues. 
Other firms, such as Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, refuse to buy 
unlisted stocks priced below $2 for 
customers. The best brokerage firms 
also require a customer buying a ques- 
tionable stock to confirm that. the 
stock purchase was unsolicited. 

Many investors fail to consider that 
what rises quickly can as quickly fall; 
even the newly offered stock of so 
solid a company as Ford dropped be- 
low its issuing price shortly after it 
came out § years ago—and stayed 
below it for 3 years. For such reasons. 
many Wall Streeters would like to see 
more done to curb the speculative 
fever, lest it bring on a painful shake- 
out that would harm thousands of 
small investors and, as in ‘29, give 
the Street a bad name that would take 
years to live down, 












ment—and nine other lower-echelon exec- 
utives, the real fear was not of wrongdo- 
ing but of being caught. 

Tennessee's Democratic Senator Estes 
Kefauver, the subcommittee’s chairman 
and a man of good political instincts, was 
out after bigger game than those already 
convicted. Last week's witnesses presum- 
ably included some men who had already 
given secret evidence about price fixing 
to the Government under promise of im- 
munity from prosecution. “We want to 
know.” said Kefauver, “if the conspiracies 
went higher up in the corporate hierarchy 
than the individuals indicted by the grand 
jury.” To find out just how much top 
executives knew, Kefauver at week's end 
decided to subpoena the higher-ups them- 
selves, perhaps including G.E. Board 
Chairman Ralph Cordiner, 

Walking a Tightrope. To some of the 
witnesses, it was brutally plain that if 
they wanted to get ahead in the company 
they had better go along with the clan- 
destine price fixing; others figured that, 
even in the face of proclaimed company 
antitrust regulations, they were obliged 
to break them just to hold their jobs. 
Said Paul Hartig. former general manager 
of G.E.’s insulator department: “It was a 
way of life. It was part of the job.” G.E.’s 
George R. Fink, former sales manager of 
the medium-voltage department, who was 
ordered by his superior to meet with the 
competitors, went over his boss's head to 
complain and was told “it was necessary 
I talk to competitors about prices. I was 
against doing anything illegal and I still 
am. If I didn’t do it, I felt I would be 
removed and somebody else given my 
job.” Fink did it. Another G.E. man who 
complained was transferred to a lesser job. 

“I knew the risks involved,” said G.E.’s 
Gezon. “It had been clearly spelled out 
that for any employee who did partici- 
pate in such competitive meetings, there 
was no defense. The company would be 
compelled to discharge or demote him, 
and also face Government action. That was 
pointed out by every superior I ever had.” 
Many of the conspirators have in fact 
been dismissed or demoted—Gezon was 
demoted—since the Government began 
its investigation, and G.E. has tired all 16 
of its convicted executives. 

Illegal Meetings. Westinghouse’s Alva 
A. Johnson, manager of the assembled 
switchgear and devices department, said 
that he knew the meetings were illegal, 
but “had no reason to look into it” when 
he found himself “caught in the middle” 
between his superior (who got a 30-day 
suspended sentence) and his immediate 
subordinate, who carried out price-fixing 
orders. Part of the indoctrination for his 
new job as sales manager for Westing- 
house’s medium-turbine department, said 
Donald Ray Jenkins, was to get acquainted 
with executives from other companies at 
secret price-setting sessions in hotels. 
Asked Kefauver: “What sort of turn would 
the discussion take? ‘I have not had a 
contract for sometime, so let me get this 
one?’ Replied Jenkins: “You sound like 
you have been there, Senator.” 

When the secret price-fixing meetings 
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Wuite 4200TS tractor — rugged 


Wuitre quality at a new low cost. 
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Wuire 9064 tandem — most popu- 
lar of all construction tandems, 


wo . 


Wuite 6264 mixer tandem— boosts 


payloads 3 tons in many states, 


This is a place for special breeds 
of men and machines 


No mass-produced truck can 
stand the twisting strain of the 
gouged terrain. No common truck 
can haul the loads... and live. 
Construction work takes a WHITE. 
Custom-built with superstrong 
frame and heavy-duty compo- 
nents. Locked together with nuts 


and bolts. Each truck engineered 
specifically, bumper to tail light, 
for its own demanding job. 

That’s why WHITE tandems will 
haul two full yards more ready- 
mix. Why the new WHITE heavy- 
duty tractor will outwork its 
competition on any construction 


site despite its competitive price. 
And why any construction WHITE 
will do more work, in less time, 
at lower cost, to give you a com- 
petitive edge in your business. 
THE Wuitre Motor Company 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE TRUCKS 














Elementary 
my dear Watson! 


To Sherlock Holmes it was, anyway. 


The facts always seemed to point 
toward one conclusion — more often 


than not the right one. 


For Dr, Watson though, it was never 
quite so simple. In fact, the same set of 


facts could leave him utterly confused. 


And that’s how it works in our busi- 


ness, too. 

Give some investors the facts about 
any given company or security and they 
reach their own conclusions in no time. 

Give other people the same set of 


facts and they seem to find themselves 


in Dr. Watson's customary quandary, 
Where do we come in? 


Well, 


we're happy to supply all the facts we 


for Holmes-type investors, 
can on any industry, company, or stock 
they care to look into—just the facts 


and nothing else. 


But if you’re a Dr. Watson type, we'll 
be glad to tell you just how we think 
those facts add up in terms of your par- 
ticular situation — just what conclu- 
sion we think you should reach in re- 


gard to your own investments. 


Our batting average may not be as 
good as Holmes’ was, but you don’t 
have to travel all the way to Baker 


Street either, 


All the help we can give you of 


either kind is yours for the asking, at— 


Merrill Lynch, 
Fenner & Smith 


>R HATED 


P ierce, 


c 


Members New York St 


and all other Prinet 


ck Exchange 


| Exchanges 





70 PIN 





STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


142 offices in U. S., Canada and abroad 
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finally did cease, it was not because any- 
but only 
because they were not paving olf. One 
reason was the rise of foreign competition; 
foreign firms began winning contracts with 
lower bids. Furthermore, though agreement 
might be made about who should submit 
the lowest bid, it became standard prac- 
tice for the other firms to try to get the 
contract anyway by convincing the buyer 
that their product and services were worth 
their higher bids. Often, they succeeded. 
Said Jenkins: ‘This is a dog-eat-dog busi- 
ness, and everybody wanted it.’ 

"| Was Naive." Republican Minority 
Leader Everett Dirksen, a subcommittee 
member, did not very trou- 
bled. “So here American 
businessmen sitting down,” said Dirksen. 
“Everybody was after the business, and 
the question was, who get 
it?” But some of the executives had 
plainly learned a lesson. Nebraska’s Re- 
publican Senator Roman L, Hruska tried to 
suggest to G.E, Marketing Specialist John 
Peters that even in the future it might be 
all right to | little 


one thought they were wrong 


seem to be 


were typical 


Was going to 


have at least a social 
contact with competitors. But Peters. who 
said he took part in price fixing because 
“I probably was naive,”’ answered: “If I 
see a competitor on one side of the street, 


I will walk on the other side.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 
Moving Still Pictures 


At the American Machine & Foundry 
annual meeting in Manhattan last week 
stockholders strolling by a color cutaway 
diagram of the company’s complex new 
automatic bread-baking machine were 
parts of the still picture 
seem to move. Before their surprised eyes 
the machine showed how it 
dough, pops it into an oven 
out golden-brown loaves. Shareholders at 
the giant American Telephone & Tele- 
graph annual Chicago (see 
State of Business) were treated to another 
picture in ‘which Echo satellites seemed 
to move across the sky bouncing radio 
waves back to earth in a display that ex- 
plained the 
lantic satellite phone service. 


startled to see 
mixes bread 


and shoots 


meeting in 


company’s proposed transat- 


These were among the first 
showings of 


widespread 
1 new industrial training sys 
tem that animates still pictures by a new 
use of polarized light. Industry and gov- 


ernment are already using the system for 





everything from showing how the new 
Bulova electronic watch operates to train- 
ing workers to launch Titan missile 


from an underground base. F, P. 
of General Electric's ligh 
division 
“Tt's terrific. 

Technamation. The system was devel- 
oped by Technical Animations, Inc. of 
Long Island have risen in 
five years from $7,000 to $600,000 this 
year. The company went into the black 
this year, but is spending its small profits 
in research. The development—called 
Technamation—is a method of applying 
transparent plastics to still pictures so 
that they appear to move when ordinary 


Copper 


military elec- 


tronics says of the animating 


pracess 


whose sales 











Ben Martin 
ScHWARTZ & TECHNAMATED ENGINE 


Next: how the blood circulates. 


light projected through a revolving disc 
ol polarized plastic is thrown on them. 
Motion can be controlled so accurately 
that a Technamated cutaway drawing of 
a jet engine shows the fuel flowing in and 
burning, the turbines and gears turning, 
and gases rushing out the rear, all in the 
exact timing of a real engine. 

A.M.F. bought a Technamated training 
program to teach employees the work- 
ngs of the underground that the 
company is building Titan. Ex- 
plains Technical Animation’s President 
Stanley L. Schwartz, 41 They had to 
show why a valve is the right valve be- 
fore the guy actually got to operate it.” 


for the 


On three separate screens 
section of the whole silo, a 
each of its 
and what they do in action. 

Low Cost. The theory behind Techna- 
mation is an but Schwartz and 
Co-Founder Jack Ballance (who died a 
month after the company started) brought 
it to a commercial reality while they were 
civilians employed by the Navy to develop 
training and later patented it. 
One big 
relatively 
Force spent only $1 
namated 


trainees see a 


break- 


segments, 


cross 


down of operating 


old one 





programs 
lechnamation 
the Air 
a Tech- 


Lining wv. 


selling feature of 


is its low cost, ¢.g., 


00 to build 


system for missile tr 


$7,500 for a comparable mechanical one. 

Technamation's widest application will 
probably be in the classroom. Schwartz is 
developing a course for California schools 
in which electricity will be taught 
through slides. He is de- 
veloping a method to print Technamated 
drawings in textbooks so students can see 
for example. how the blood actually moves 
through the body. 

. we & 

One of Cape Canaveral’s most expensive 
problems has been to keep the herce heat 
of flaming rocket engines from destroying 


basic 


animated also 
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JERRY LEWIS STARS IN HIS PRODUCTION OF THE LADIES’ MAN / A PARAMOUNT RELEASE 





Teed off? If high costs have you in the rough, here’s a tip that will help you make a 
quick recovery. Without giving up a stroke of quality, Consolidated Enamel Printing 
Papers cut the cost of brochures, catalogs and other printed material. As the world’s 
largest enamel printing paper specialist, Consolidated offers finest quality for less. Get 
the facts and free test sheets from your Consolidated Paper Merchant. He is a real pro 


at straightening out profit-slicing high costs! a 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant. oteaotkidetete 
LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + Natl. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St, Chicago 
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IMPORTANT 
EXECUTIVES 


Overlooking lovely Central Park, Essex 
House is New York's headquarters for top- 
level businessmen. They enjoy its close 
location to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum. All rooms 


with television and many air-conditioned. 
Single from $16 ¢ Double from $20 
Suites with complete sereing pantry from $30 
Chicago—FI nancial 6-2979 
Boston—L1I berty 2-2036 
Los Angeles—DU nkirk 8-9094 

Dallas—RI verside 7-3610 
Toronto—EM pire 6-3313 
Montreal—VI ctor 2-2969 


ESSEK vit 
2; MOUSE 


on.the.park 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir, 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch - Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


For 
Skill 
Style 
Quality 
Workmanship 


Aftercare 


€ your next eyeglass pre- 


scription to a Guild Optician 
SEE THE YELLOW PAGES 





the expensive launching equipment on the 
pad. After each launch, it took 

| days and cost $150,000 in materials and 
labor to rebuild for the next shoot. Last 
week missilemen said they have found 
the answer: a flame-resisting paint for the 
launching pad made by Dyna-Therm 
Chemical Corp., Culver City, Calif. One 
coat of the $o8-per-gal. paint lasts 
through the 6,000° F. heat of four firings, 
costs $15,000 an application. Convair has 
ordered all its missile parts subject to heat 
so painted, estimates that this will save 
$2,000,000 this year. Dyna-Therm has 
also designed a foam plastic insulator sell- 
ing at $o per lb. to protect the mechanism 
of the mammoth Saturn rocket from the 
heat of its eight engines. It will be tested 
on steel fame deflectors on the pad under 
the next Atlas rocket. If it works, it will 
eliminate the costly water system that 
pours out thousands of gallons to cool 
the detlectors during a shoot. As produc- 
tion picks up, the company hopes to cut 
in half the price of its foam plastic so 
that it will be cheap enough for a wide 
range of civilian uses. 


MODERN LIVING 
Carte Blank 


In the fight Diners’ Club, 
American Express and Carte Blanche for 
the nation’s credit-card business, someone, 
and perhaps everyone, was bound to get 
hurt. Last week Carte Blanche admitted 
that it was hurt—and badly. For the fiscal 
year ending April 30, President Benno 
M. Bechhold estimated that the Hilton 
Credit Corp., which set up Carte Blanche, 
would lose $4,000,000. The reason: “Our 
unsatisfactory collection experience.” 

When Carte Blanche shouldered its way 
into the credit-card field two years ago, 
American Express and Diners’ Club were 


several 


between 


already there. To get business, Carte 
Blanche agreed to take a lower (4%) 
share on the bill from restaurants and 
other firms that signed up with it, issued 
cards to some credit risks who would not 
have been okayed by the other companies. 
But the Hilton card never caught up with 
its competitors, nor came close to turning 
a profit. 

To rescue Carte Blanche, Hilton Hotels 
Corp. Chairman Conrad Hilton and sev- 
eral associates two months ago pumped 
$5,000,000 into the corporation to cover 
credit losses, put in Bechhold as president 
to replace Conrad Hilton's son Barron. 
To cull out bad risks, Bechhold at once 
tightened the credit check (the new mini- 
mums: 25 years of age, a $7,200 salary, 
and “an established pattern of wise and 
consistent use of credit’). He also is put- 
ting into operation next month an IBM 
computer system to check daily on the 
state of accounts, send out reminders 
to delinquents. 

Diners’ Club, which started on-the-cuff 
living in 1950 and is still the largest 
company (with 1,100,000 cardholders and 
63,000 card-honoring establishments ), has 
emerged least hurt from the scuffle, 
though its growth rate has been slowed. 
For the fiscal year ended March 31, it 
expects to report a slight gain over last 
year’s $1.47-per-share profit. Though at 
first Diners’ Club tried to meet competi- 
tion by reducing its credit standards, it 
soon hiked them back up after its loss 
rate from defaulters rose from one-fourth 
of 1% to three-fourths of 1%. 

American Express has fared less well. 
Though it has built up a list of 800,000 
cardholders and 47,000 establishments, 
and handled $120 million in charges last 
year, the credit-card operation has yet to 
show a profit, though it hopes to be in 
the black by next year. 


TIME CLOCK 





TOP ELECTRA SPEED of more 
than 400 m.p.h. will be resumed next 
month by all 28 of American Air- 
lines’ Electra fleet. The planes, 
which were throttled back after two 
crashes showed weaknesses in the 
wings, are now called Electra II be- 
cause all have had wing members 
strengthened. 


GUARANTEED SALARY instead 
of hourly wages for auto workers 
will be a key demand of U.A.W. 
President Walter Reuther in this 
year’s wage talks with auto compa- 
nies. Reuther called hourly wages 
“obsolete, economically unsound, 
morally indefensible and intolerable.” 


COSMETIC MAKERS will have to 
get a safety clearance from the Food 
and Drug Administration for their 
products before they can sell them, 
under legislation urged by Health 
Secretary Abraham Ribicoff. FDA re- 
cently seized 400,000 Hazel Bishop 
eyebrow pencils that FDA said con- 
tained irritating coal-tar colors. 


JAPANESE TEXTILE BOYCOTT, 
planned by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers to start next month, was 
called off after President Kennedy 
warned union it would bring retalia- 
tion against U.S. products in Japan. 


ENCO, short for energy company, 
has been chosen as the nationwide 
name for Humble Oil’s network of 


service stations (currently called 
Esso in the East). 
DOWN-PAYMENT requirements 


on credit purchases were dropped by 
Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery Ward 
and Aldens to stimulate sales. 


G.M. CHAIRMAN Frederic G. Don- 
ner was paid more than $698,000 in 
salary and bonuses last year. Presi- 
dent John F. Gordon made $630,000. 
G.M.'s 59 directors and officers were 
paid a total $3,896,835 in salaries and 
fees, $7,681,000 in bonuses. In all, 
13,955 employees received bonuses in 
G.M. common stock and cash worth 
$82,191,300. 


SUE 
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At the new Baird Road School, Penfield, N. Y., James M. Meagher, 
Coordinator of Instructional Materials for the Penfield Schools, says: 


noume 
rrovectors 








TRADE MARK 


odak — 





“No matter where you sit, the sound is 
clear with our Kodak Pageant Projector.” 


“Frequently in our Baird Road School we have 
motion pictures on loan for assembly programs. 
Hence we've provided for darkening the gym... 
and the same Pageant Projectors used in the class- 
room provide ample sound and screen brilliance 

even though the gym is 70’ x 90’. Wherever you 
sit, front row or back, the sound is clear and 
pleasing.” 

In any room, the Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound 
Projector helps every student hear the full range 


of sound—from the highest tones on the sound 
track to the low tones carefully reproduced by the 
baffled speaker. 

There’s plenty of power, too, for built-in speak- 
ers. And because every Pageant is permanently 
lubricated, you can count on years and years of 
uninterrupted service. No oiling, ever. 

Ask any Kodak AV dealer to demonstrate for 
you or your school board, in any room of your 
school. Or write for descriptive Bulletin V3-22. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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MILESTONES 


Married, Gail Whitney, 22, daughter of 
Millionaire Sportsman Cornelius Vander- 


$300,000,000 bilt Whitney, and Louis Stur, 36, 


Hungarian-born former economics teach- 
e e er, now assistant manager of the Sun 
United States Steel Corporation Valley (Idaho) Lodge, Gail's home since 


her 1959 divorce from Plymouth Oil Heir 


42% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1986 Richard Cowell; in Elko, Nevada. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a sole t of an offer to buy any of these Debentures 





The offer is made only b ¢ Prospectus 


Dated April 15, 1961 Due April 15, 1986 

Divorced. Sheppard King III, 35, the 
Texas playboy who turned Moslem to 
marry his second wife, an Egyptian belly 
dancer; by Third Wife Mona Johnson 
Price 994% and Accrued Interest King, 38, a former U.S. Government typ- 

ist; after five years of marriage, no chil- 
| dren; in Juarez, Mexico. 


Interest payable April 15 and October 15 in New York City 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in 
compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


Died. James Melton, 57, handsome 
strapping (6 ft. 245 in.), Georgia-born ten- 
or who hit his peak in the 1940s with the 
Metropolitan Opera and such radio shows 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. as The Telephone Hour; of pneumonia; in 

DILLON, READ & CO.INC, THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN,LOEB & CO. Manhattan. A practical-joking extravert 
BEXTHECOAANG. DRExELEc ‘<ieree Incorporated | who once had an ambulance deliver him 
4 tCO.,INC, DREXEL & CO, EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & C ; 
ILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. to a party on a stretcher, Melton got his 

GLORE, FORGAN & CO, GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. first job by bellowing melodically out- 


Incorporated 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS side the locked office of Impresario Sam- 


uel L. (“Roxy”) Rothafel, who unlocked 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH SALOMON BROTHERS & HUTZLER the door, hired him on the spot. Almost 
neorporate 7 aap 

SMITH, BARNEY & CO, STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION as well known as his voice was his $250,- 

Incorporate : . , SE ae a i a 

WHITE, WELD & CO. DEAN WITTER & CO. goo. collection of vintage autos, includ 

ing a one-cylinder 1900 Packard and the 


April 19, 1961 1rozrd Ford made, a 1903 model. 


Died. Victor Sifton, 64, Canadian edi- 
tor and publisher who controlled the coun- 
try’s second biggest newspaper empire, 
including the Winnipeg Free Press and 
the Ottawa Journal, an enthusiastic horse- 
man, World War I battalion commander 
in the Fourth Canadian Mounted Rifles 
and University of Manitoba chancellor; 
of a heart attack; in Winnipeg. 


Died. Ernesto Jaén Guardia, 65, Pan- 
amanian businessman-diplomat, who “just 
happened to be in Panama City” when 
pro-Axis strongman Arnulfo Arias was 
deposed on Oct. g, 1941, was promoted by 
the Cabinet from Second Vice President 
to President of Panama and served for all 
of three hours; of a heart attack; in 
Panama City. Jaén Guardia became presi- 
dent at 1 p.m., bowed out at 4 p.m. the 
same day after changing his mind and 
turning the job over to Justice Minister 
Ricardo de la Guardia. 





ND ; 
DSCOTCH wHisy | 
LCate@a “OUAUITY | 


Died. Air Marshal Sir Leonard Horatio 
Slatter, 66, South African-born British air 
group commander in the Battle of the 
Atlantic during critical 1943, whose Wel- 
lington and Halifax bombers helped keep 
Allied sea lanes open by teaming with 
Royal Navy sub-killers to sink 61 German 
U-boats in April and May alone; after a 


Martin’s V.V.0.—the happiest double Scotch |=" Cs. Posies 


WHY? BECAUSE it’s the Scotch for the happiest time of day, when | _ Died. Edward J. Hart. 68, New Jersey 
best friends meet to relax and talk things over together. Saeegreamaan for-Cen terme ang fret cuir 


man of the permanent House Un- 


Also: Martin's Fine and Rare (20 years old); Martin's De Luxe (12 years old). iverican Activities Committee in 1945; 
86.8 PROOF, BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. © McK&R, 1961 | of a heart attack: in Allenhurst N.J. 
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Only 10 Employees... 
But They Have Complete Group Insurance 


This is a well-run shop and a good place to work. How does Planned Business help owners and execu- 
One reason for the efficiency and loyalty of its tives? First, they’re able to provide the kind of 
employees is that they have the same group insur- extras that attract and hold key associates and 
ance benefits which big companies enjoy. State employees. Next, they themselves get insurance 
Mutual offers big group coverage for small firms protection. 

at low cost. Whether your firm is small or large you can deter- 
Life insurance, complete and comprehensive health mine without obligation the exact combination that 
insurance, and pension and retirement plans —all best suits your own company needs and pocket- 
these coverages are part of Planned Business service book. The man to see is your nearest State Mutual 
offered exclusively by State Mutual—one of the agent or group representative—or write us here in 
nation’s oldest, strongest life companies. Worcester, Massachusetts. 


SoMa) STATE MUTUAL 
CY OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Mossachusetts 


Founded 1844 « Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force « LIFE «© NON-CANCELLABLE HEALTH INSURANCE #« GROUP 
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B O O K S Beaumarchais’ Figaro’s Marr 





Rethurberations 


LANTERNS AND Lances (215 pp.J— 
James Thurber—Harper ($3.95). 


TONGUE TWISTER: We supply wrist- 
watches for witchwatchers watching 
witches Washington wishes watched. 

RIDDLE: What English word contair 
all five vowels in order? The answer is 





probably facetious. 

PUN: More fun than a barrel of money. 

PALINDROMES: A man, a plan. a canal, 
Panama; Piel’s lager on red rum did mur- 
der no regal sleep. 

\t 66, James Thurber has become (he 
should excuse the expression) a senior 
humorist, but in this lively collection of 
recent rethurberations in The New Yorker 
and other magazines, he shows no evi- 
dence of age—except perhaps an amiable 
trace of second adolescence. He wages 
the war between the sexes as briskly as 
ever (“Woman's place is in the wrong’), 
heartily belabors “the child-overwhelmed 
culture,” trenchantly elucidates the prin- 
ciple of “negative cheerfulness” (“One 
statistician not long ago tried to cheer us 
all with his estimate that only 18 million 
people, not so million, would be killed 
here in a nuclear war’). He bristles with 
useless information (“Curmudgeon seems 
to derive from the French coeur mé- 
chant’) and daffy definitions. At one 
point he supplies a graceful homemade 
nursery rhyme 

Half a mile from Haverstr 

a halfwit fellow, 
Half his house was brick and red, and 


half was 





wood ind vellow; 

Half the town knew half his name but 
only half could spell it. 

, Jue 


Tf vou will sit f lf an hour 


hali a mind to % 





Vorker’s laugh- 
ing boys, Thurber can be insufferably 


Like most of The 


chatty { ‘This may not give vou the creeps 
but it gives me the creeps and he su 

fers from the peculiar delusion that any 
thing written about a cocktail party is 


eae, 


il 
tyi=i 





Critic Barzun 


100 





ve, by 
Jacques Barzun. Coming after Robert 





Fitzgerald's superior modern rendering of 
The Odyssey (Time, April 14), they sug- 
gest a boomlet in good translations. 
Poet Lowell (Lord Weary’s Castle) has 
the more demanding dare. For one 
thing. as he himself notes, Racine’s flaw- 
less svilabic Alexandrines do not ind 
cannot exist in English.”* Loy 
on loose-rhythmed couplets h idiomat- 





tak 








“ll relies 








ic echoes of the English Restoration. An- 
other hazard is that the powdered ele- 
gance and stately cadences of French 17th 
century tragic drama have proved per- 
sistently uncongenial to Anglo-American 
tastes. Poet Lowell, stoking his lines with 
and ts key 
characters well above room temperature. 

Sex Hex. The underlying storv comes 
from Greek myth via the Hippolytus of 
Euripides. Hippolytus is the bastard son 
of Theseus, slayer of the Minotaur, and 





fire and flair. keeps Phuc 








Hippolyte, single-breasted queen of the 
Amazons. He lives in the home of The- 

















Humortst THURBER seus and Theseus’ young bride Phaedra. 

trace of second adolescence. An outdoors he-man sort, Hippolytus neg 

lects the service of Aphrodite, goddess of 

bound to be funny. He also lapses fre- love. The goddess puts a sex hex on 
quently into college humor (speaking of Phaedra, who is consumed with a raven- 
nervous ailments Have you heard of ous passion for her stepson Hippolytus. 
the roofer who got shingles from Sears She is rebuffed in her advances, and in 
Roebuck and sesquipedalian prose — revenge tells Theseus that the boy has 
t verbal wonders and _ linguistic made attempts on her virtue. Theseus 

por s the stultification of English was prays to his father, the sea god Poseidon 
caused by the decapitation of words as to destroy Hippolytus. meanwhile banish 
well as by unwonted lengthening’). Bu ing his son from Troezen. As Hippolytus 


at his best he is a very funny man. Read- drives along the s¢ 
} 


shore. Poseidon sends 
well advised to hold their a sea monster to scare his horses. Flung 




















ind beware of that t fine care- from his chariot, Hippolytus is entangled 
less rupture. in the reins and cruelly dragged and man 
. a gled to death. 

French With/Without Tears As Euripides developed it, the tragedy 
, = - was nature's rebuke to pride. Hi ypolytus 
PHAEDRA AND FIGARO (213 pr Tro 
os ‘se rn had ignored the elemental force of love. 

Bor a PA Na op a ECy Na 1¢0) , In Racine’s hands, the focus is on the 
ai ‘ hysteric furor of a woman scorned, the 
rranslating classics is a little like skv unrequited love t becomes undiluted 

writing. The effort is high-flown, and the 
re re Ipay tic ail sible 2 *m< K~ 

blur ire dramatically vi e. Remar A Ateaiaéc Poie Groieaias 

ably lurless are two new translations - dtivaied al . 

one tragedy, Racine Phaedra, done That yy j ly 


by Robert Lowell; the other, a comedy 
wt A | Ne 


ra 


\ 





Port LOWELL 


Justice to the syllabic Alexandrines. 
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Even where the walls take a beating, clirt that would permanently mar paint and other wood finishes leaves no impression on the Permagard 
surface. A completely invisible film provides a protective, nonporous barrier between the wood and smoke, spills, and smudges. 





Laboratory abrasion tests prove Permagard 
surface is at least 4 times more abrasion- 
resistant than even the best plastic kitchen 
counter top! Unlike varnish and other con- 
ventional finishes, the Permagard film is a 
part of the panel itself, 





Now the warmth of real wood is prac- 
tical for areas subject to the roughest 
wear and tear—in schools, airline ter- 
minals, and other public buildings. 

Unprecedented wear resistance. The rea- 
son is a totally new series of armor- 
surfaced hardwoods called Permagard™ 
Paneling and Doors by Weldwood®. 
Developed after years of research and 
testing at United States Plywood’s 
laboratories in Brewster, N. Y., these 
hardwoods have been sheathed at the 
factory with a thin, tough, invisible 
plastic resin film. This plastic armor 
both brings out the wood’s native 
beauty and adds unprecedented resist- 


Now you can 
have real wood’s beauty, even where heavy traffic is a problem. Permagard Paneling and 
Doors by Weldwood never need waxing, never need resurfacing, never lose their original 
beauty—no matter how many times you clean them. 


ance to scuffing, staining, wetting, and 
all atmospheric conditions. 

Cuts installation and maintenance costs. 
The satin-smooth Permagard protective 
film is virtually fused to the wood’s 
fibers by a unique roll laminating tech- 
nique that is far simpler and less costly 
than the many steps required in normal 
on-the-job finishing. Under ordinary 
conditions, Permagard Paneling and 
Doors never need any maintenance 
other than simple washing. 

For free descriptive literature on new 
Permagard Paneling and Doors, write 
United States Plywood, Dept. T-4-28-61, 
55 W. 44th St., New York 36, New York. 


PANELING AND DOORS 
MADE ONLY BY 





wanted a Fiat Spider 


HE 


SHE 











The FIAT 1200 SPIDER is all the car a 
man could want. A tiger on the road. Stun- 
ning Italian styling by Pinin Farina. Care- 
ful Italian craftsmanship in every detail. 
A 1221 ce. engine that delivers plenty of 
zip and remarkable economy. Roll-up win- 
dows, plenty of leg-room, tuck-away soft top 
and optional hard top too, if wanted. Best 
of all, a price tag that lets you drive it 
instead of dream about it—only $2595". 


THEY 


got them 
both 


The FIAT 600 is everyone's ideal car, perfect 
for scooting to the supermarket, taking the kids 
to school, or taking the whole family to grand- 
ma’s. It parks in spaces that don’t look big 
enough for a bike. Surprising gasoline econ- 
omy. Includes almost $3001 worth of accessories 
at no extra charge. And costs only $1198". 


SPIDER or 600, a FIAT will keep your family 
happy. Your budget, too. Try either one to- 
morrow. Better yet, try both. 


(...and saved a garageful of money! ) 


TAccessories included at no extra charge: heater, defroster, whitewalls, 
windshield washers, electric wipers, turn signals, undercoating, leather- 
ette interiors, fold-down rear seats 

“Suggested prices, port of entry, New York. Sales and service throughout 
U.S. and Canada. 18 Fiat models to choose trom. Suggested prices start 
as low as $998 p.o.e. New York; slightly higher on West Coast 





For overseas delivery or rental, see your nearest Fiat Dealer, travel agent, 
or write to the Fiat Motor Company, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
A product of Turin, cradle of ITALIAN unity. Visit Turin and the Italian 
Centennial Exhibition, May through October, 1961. 


hate. Phaedra’s pathos is to writhe vainly 
in a jungle of untamed instincts 

I fled him, yet he stormed me in dis- 

guise, 

and seemed to watch me from his fa- 

ther’s eves. 
Then... he was gone; 

my lazy, nerveless days meandered on 

through dreams and daydreams, like a 

stately carriage 

touring the level landscape of my mar- 

riage. 

Vet nothing worked. 

André Malraux has gone so far as to 
suggest that Phaedra is not a tragedy at 
all. He calls it “a modern play 
of sexuality.” 

High Marx. Figaro’s Marriage is also 
a drama of sexuality, but in the French 
bedroom-plus-bedlam farce tradition. The 
frenetic plotting and mistaken identities 
are conducted with the roguish, surreal- 
istic aplomb of the best of the Marx 
Brothers’ films. Translator Barzun cap- 
tures the effervescence of Beaumarchais 
with lines of pinpoint carbonation that 
bubble wittily with what G. B. Shaw 
called “retortive backchat.” In Phaedra 
there is a faint glimmering of the proto- 


a drama 


type of the modern emancipated woman; 
in the character of Figaro, the lac key who 
lives by his wits and scoffs at his aristo- 
cratic betters. there is a broad hint of the 
dawning age of the common man, 


Necropolis Revisited 


THe City in History (657 pp.}— 
Lewis Mumford—Horcourt, Brace & 
World ($11.50). 


Lewis Mumford has probably staked 
out as good a claim as any to being the 
U.S.’s leading critic of its cities, towns 
and cultural highways and byways. In the 
1920s, when Van Wyck Brooks was dis- 
covering the unrecognized richness of the 
U.S. literary past and Poet Hart Crane 
was apotheosizing the Brooklyn Bridge, 
Mumford’s Sticks and Stones, A Study 
of American Architecture and Civilization 
was the first, brash exploration of Ameri- 
can town planning and building, ranging 
from the New England Common to the 
glories of Bridge Builder John A, Roe- 
bling. Mumford’s fresh eye saw in the 
heavy, Romanesque masonry works of 
rgth century Architect Henry Hobson 
Richardson (Boston's Trinity Church), 
the work of “our first truly indigenous 
master-builder.” With The Brown Dec- 
ades (1865-1895). Mumford mined anoth- 
er overlooked lode, set in perspective Chi- 
cago Skyscraper Poet Louis Sullivan and 
his great pupil, Frank Lloyd Wright. 

In the tradition of homespun philoso- 
phers (Mumford proudly possesses no uni- 
versity degrees). his esthetic judgments 
are liberally laced with moralizing. Though 
Manhattan-raised, Mumford has a garden- 
er’s love of greenery, likes to weed in the 
vegetable patch between paragraphs. And 
the less a city becomes like a village, the 
more it rouses Mumford’s wrath, In a 
prescient 1922 essay, The City, he warned: 
“The movies. the White Ways and the 
Coney Islands, which almost every Ameri- 
can city boasts in some form or other, are 
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Walter Daran 
Tecronic TASTER MUMFORD 
Come, hangman! Come, vulture!’ 


means of giving jaded and throttled peo- 
ple the sensations of living without the 
direct experience of life—a sort ol spiritu- 
al masturbation. In short, we have had 
the alternative of humanizing the indus- 
trial city or de-humanizing the population, 
So far we have de-humanized the popula- 
tion.” 

The Constant Vision. Almost 40 years 
and 20 books later, Mumford’s perspec- 
tive has broadened, but the vision has 
scarcely changed: it is still Cassandra’s, 
ominous and unheeded. Writes Mumford 
in The City in History: “Another century 
of such ‘progress’ may work irreparable 
damage upon the human race. Instead ot 
deliberately creating an environment more 
effective than the ancient city, ... our 
present methods would smooth out dif- 
ferences and reduce potentialities. to cre- 
ate a state of mindless unconsciousness 

The polite name for this creature is 
‘man-in-space,’ but the correct phrase is 
‘man out of his mind.’ ”’ 

Mumford’s theme is thus the ceaseless 
struggle between modern civilization and 
modern man, massively and often turgidly 
argued in the pioneering tetralogy* on 
which he labored. heedless of the paradox 
that as his reputation has grown, his influ- 
ence has diminished. Now, in an intri- 
cate synthesis of his past output, Sociolo- 
gist-Art Critic-Littérateur-Town Planner 
Mumford has written a densely composed 
history of that struggle on its most bloody 
battleield—the city. The interpretation 
may not be fresh, but simply as a Porta- 
ble Mumford (if 576 pages ol narrative, 
s6 pages of annotated bibliography. and 
114 pages of photographs and extended 
captions can be called portable) The City 
in History is a remarkable achievement: 
a scholarly chronicle on a noble theme— 
man’s fate in the city of man. 





and Civilization (1934), The Culture 
The Condition of Man (1944), 
Life (195%). 


* Technics 
ol Cities (1938) 


The Conduct o} 





Muses & Monuments. The city which 
for Mumford best maintained the pre- 
carious balance between creativity and 
destruction was sth century Athens in 
which the gods were reduced to man size. 
Although the streets were narrow, the 
lanes dung-heaped, the houses cramped 
and public gardens nonexistent, “in Ath- 
ens. at least, the muses had a home.” 
By contrast, ancient Rome was a swarm- 
ing ant heap, where monumental arches 
glorified the conquests of a rapacious 
army, gigantic hippodromes housed un- 
speakable spectacles of torture, and vast 
public baths cleansed the body if not 
the mind, of the previous day's gluttony. 
At no other time in history, claims Moral- 
ist Mumford, did architectural splendor 
conceal such urban depravity. 

The current stat 





e of the city is fast 
approaching Rome's spectacular decline 
and fall, if it has not already surpassed it. 
Long gone is the dream that idyllic green- 
belt towns such as Radburn, N.J., would 
dot the tranquil, ordered landscape. Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s proposal for Broadacre 
City (one acre for every family) now 
seems a “clear anticipation (romantically 
rationalized) of the contemporary exur- 
ban sprawl.” The most influential treatise 
of his generation, Mumford reluctantly 
concedes, was Le Corbusier's The City of 
the Future, with its proposal for wide- 
ly spaced skyscrapers set in parklands 
through which thread elevated, multideck 
highways. Cities, like Holland's rebuilt 
Rotterdam or present-day Philadelphia, 
may rebuild their centers with intelligence 
and sensitivity. Mumford believes they 
have: “As a leader in urban planning, 
Philadelphia now occupies the place that 
Boston did in the 18gos.” But, warns 
Mumford, “such cores can be kept alive 
only by dealing with all the factors that 
affect the city’s life’ and threaten to de- 
stroy it: greed, avarice and pride. 

The Angry Prophet. Preacher Mum- 
ford has long pinned his hopes on spiritual 
and physical remedies, but after 40 years 
of sermonizing his patience is growing 
thin. The gentle Job has become the 
raging Jeremiah as he casts his eyes 
upon signs of Rome reborn: rising rents, 
spreading slums, suffocating crowds, pro- 
liferating bathrooms, expensive roads, 
“and above all, the massive collective 
concentration on glib ephemeralities of all 
kinds, performed with supreme technical 
audacity. These are the symptoms of the 
end: magnifications of demoralized pow- 
er, minifications of life. When these signs 
multiply, Necropolis is near, though not 
a stone has yet crumbled. For the bar- 
barian has already captured the city from 
within, Come, hangman! Come, vulture!” 


One Man's Hell 


Some Peorce, Praces, & THINGS THAT 
Witt Not Appear in My Next Nov- 
et (175 pp.)—John Cheever—Horper 
($3.50). 


About six months ago, Author John 
(The Wapshot Chronicle) Cheever an- 
nounced publicly that “life in the U.S. in 
1960 is hell.” Since hell is a private estate, 
it might be supposed that he could have 
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Unseen molecular structures make 
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in quality and value. 


Ordinary Motor Oil or 
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but your car can tell. 

Nature's MIRACLE MOLECULE 

in Pennsylvania motor oils assures superior 
lubrication. Switch to a brand of 
Pennsylvania...at better dealers everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil...witn Nature's Miracie Molecule 
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Is it an ocean trip? Are you making tracks for the airport? In either case, don't 
leave TIME behind. Arrange in advance for your subscription copies to meet 
you en route—and keep up with you every week of the way. 


There's no charge for this service. If you're planning a trip outside the U.S., 
all you need do is give us six weeks notice of your schedule. Wherever in the 
world you are, we'll deliver one or another of TIME’s five international 
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depart—and we'll do the rest. 


For an Itinerary Form, send a postcard or letter (with your name and address, 
as they appear on your TIME subscription address label) to: 


TIME Travel Service + 540 North Michigan Avenue * Chicago, Ill. 
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been speaking merely for himself. But his 
scores of short stories and now this book 
of new ones prove plainly, of course, that 
he was speaking as well for his not-so- 
fictional characters. The hell he has staked 
out for them is by now unmistakably 
Cheever country (nice house, nice in- 
come, nice wife, nice kids, all of it tasting 
of despair and a thick tongue the morn- 
ing after). But only rarely is there a true 
hellion to be found there. There are, 
rather, middle-class, earthly sufferers 
whose jobs are as uncertain or as unsatis- 
fying as their moral underpinnings, their 
visions of goodness constantly clouded by 
the more intolerable vision of the sad end- 
ing that must overtake them and their 
neighbors. 

Some People, Places, & Things That Will 
Not Appear in My Next Novel could easi- 
ly turn out to be a misnomer. If the title 
is accurate, it would be good news, for 
Author Cheever is in danger of getting 
bogged down in his talent-lined rut. He 
promises in the future to drop “all lushes,” 
but The Scarlet Moving Van is the story 
of the handsome All-America football star 
who is so frightened by life that he turns 
to the jug and throws away the stopper. 
His Brimmer is another charming lush 
whose great wastes of emptiness can be 
filled in only with the help of alcohol and 
indiscriminate sex. Typically they are men 
with much in them that is good, and Au- 
thor Cheever registers their fright and de- 
cline with delicate ruefulness and in writ- 
ing that is unfailingly readable. But how 
they got that way is something that he too 
casually skirts. 

The Death of Justina is a more explicit 
try at sketching a corner of hell in sub- 
urban U.S. His wife's elderly cousin dies 
in the narrator's house, but the town is so 
carefully zoned that in his neighborhood 
there are no undertakers and none are per- 
mitted to come from outside to pick her 
up. The only solution, his doctor tells him, 
is to take her across the zoning line in his 
car. But Justina’s death is merely the in- 
cident that fires the smoldering discon- 
tent of a man whose daily stint is to 
commute to the city and turn out TV 
commercials. Cheever is almost surely 
speaking for himself when his frustrated 
adman says: “There are some Americans 
who, although their fathers emigrated 
from the Old World three centuries ago, 
never seem to have quite completed the 
voyage, and I am one of these.” 

Abroad, Cheever seems to find a new 
freedom; the three stories about Italy 
have the charm and knowingness that 
come only to a writer who has thrown 
away the guidebook. But hell, at least 
Cheever’s hell, is ever waiting just around 
the corner. In The Golden Age, the U.S. 
“situation-comedy” writer has come to 
Italy to try to forget that he is one. Some- 
what guiltily he tries to create the impres- 
sion that he is a poet—but poetic justice 
triumphs. Up to his rented castle comes a 
delegation headed by the mayor. They 
have just seen an episode of The Best 
Family, and they have been moved. Says 
the mayor: “Oh, we thought, Signore, that 
you were merely a poet.” 
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WOOL 
ACHIEVES 
A NEW 
GREATNESS 


The crease that 
will never cease 


Today's pure wool tropical worsted 
suit takes the practical curn society 
demands. The crease that will never 
cease. 

Wool scientists have developed a 
crease in the trousers that now stays 
forever. Holds up gallantly in the rain. 
And despite this fine show of strength, 
looks completely natural. Nota riveted 
tin-pants look, but a crease that bends 
with the man. Moves with relaxed 
custom cut. 

A crease so great because it finds 
itself only in wool. Wool pure and 
true and well-bred. Wool that always 
has been and always will be greater 
than all its imitators. Wool that is the 
real thing. 

Take a good look at this new wool 
tropical worsted suit. You'll see what 
we mean. 

Pure wool suit with permanently 
creased trousers by J. H. Cohen & Sons, 
about $65. Ac: B. R. Baker Co., Toledo; 
Harvard Clothes, Canton; 

Hughes& Hatcher-Harry Suffrin, Detroit; 
Weber & Heilbroner, New York; 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington: 

For further information write 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., 360 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, New York. 


TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 

La Dolce Vita (in Italian). Federico 
Fellini's vast (three hours) dramatization 
of the Apocalypse as a modern saturnalia 
wallows in boredom, but also develops 
episodes of transcendent moral horror. 

Days of Thrills and Laughter. Silent 
comedy, including Charlie Chase, Charlie 
Chaplin and Douglas Fairbanks. 

L’Avventura (in Italian). A tale of men 
suffering from the soul-sickness of despair, 
the film is a masterpiece of tedium, a 
parable of purgation. 

Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. 
Newcomer Finney battles socicty in the 
best British film since Room at the Top. 

A Raisin in the Sun. Lorraine Hans- 
berry’s 1959 Broadway hit about Chicago's 
black belt makes a superior soap opera. 

Shadows. Earnest amateurs improvise 
an imperfect but powerful work of folk 
art in a tawdry Manhattan setting. 

Love and the Frenchwoman (in French). 
An Old Wave cinemanthology of the seven 
ages of woman. 

The Absent-Minded Professor. Walt Dis- 
ney cracks the anti-gravity problem in a 
bouncing farce about “flubber.” 

TELEVISION’ 
Wed., April 26 

Armstrong Circle Theatre (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.).* Dramatized version of civil de- 
fense test, in which strangers huddled for 
two weeks in an underground shelter. 

Thurs., April 27 

Summer Sports Spectacular (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). Former World Champion Dick 
Button leads U.S. and Canadian skating 
stars in a tribute to [8 U.S. skaters who 
died in the Feb. 15 Brussels air crash. 

Family Classics (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). Zach- 
ary Scott as the master of Thornfield, and 
Sally Ann Howes the passionate heroine in 
Michael Dyne’s adaptation of Jane Eyre. 

CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m). “Why 
Man in Space?” America’s stake in the ex- 
ploration of deep space—well beyond or- 
bital flight—after the recent Soviet success. 

Fri., April 28 

Young at Heart (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
A motley musical salute to spring, ranging 
from Jane Powell to Gwen Verdon, Steve 
Lawrence, Art Carney—and Casey Stengel. 

Eyewitness to History (CBS, 10:30-11 
p.m.). Walter Cronkite anchors coverage 
of a major news story of the week. 

Sat., April 29 

ABC's World of Sports (ABC, 5-7 p.m.). 
An outdoor track doubleheader, the Penn 
Relays from Philadelphia and the Drake 
Relays from Des Moines. Among the com- 
petitors: Wilma Rudolph, John Thomas. 

The Nation's Future (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). Otto Preminger says yes, the movie 
industry should classify its films for age 
groups. Dore Schary says no. 

Sun., April 30 

Report from Moscow (NBC, 1:30-2 
p.m.). Cameras and microphones invade 
typical Baptist church services in Moscow 
in order to record the scenes and music. 


= All times E.S.T. through Saturday, April 20; 
D.S.T. thereafter, 
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Eichmann on Trial (ABC, 4-4:30 p.m.). 
Highlights of the previous week. 

Issues and Answers (ABC, 4:30-5 p.m.). 
President Kennedy's top economic adviser, 
Walter Heller, ponders the U.S. economy. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). How do you stop an enemy missile? 
It's done, if at all, with NORAD, SAC, 
BMEWS, DEW, MIDAS and SAMOS. 

Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years 
(ABC, 10:30-11  p.m.). Famed Photog- 
rapher Henri Cartier-Bresson documents 
the Allied army’s liberation of Paris. 


_ THEATER 
On Broadway 


Carnival! The magic world of a Con- 
tinental circus comes alive in this pleas- 
ant and colorful reprise of the movie 
Lili, Anna Maria Alberghetti sings en- 
gagingly as the waif and Jerry Orbach is 
a deft puppetmaster, but nimble Pierre 
Olaf tops the show in a jubilant dance. 

A Far Country. This study of Sigmund 
Freud and his famous patient Elizabeth 
von Ritter, although somewhat broken in 
impact, provides an often vibrant blend of 
theater and truth. The play offers a vital 
portrait of Freud, ably acted by Steven 
Hill, and a crucial delineation of Eliza- 
beth, intelligently played by Kim Stanley. 

Big Fish, Little Fish. Sometimes spotty, 
this ably acted comedy deals with a once 
promising minor editor who is the big fish 
to a school of meddlesome minnows. 

Mary, Mary. Broadway's brightest, wit- 
tiest play since The Moon Is Blue is a di- 
rect reflection of its author, Jean Kerr. 

The Devil's Advocate. High-purposed 
and high-pitched, but at the same time ill- 
harmonized, this play asks the largest ques- 
tions raised on Broadway this season. 

Irma La Douce. England's delightful 
singer-dancer Elizabeth Seal in a show 
that kicks its heels with Parisian verve. 

Advise and Consent. A vivid melodrama 
seldom below the surface but often behind 
the scenes of Washington politics. 

Rhinoceros. Conformity gets a 
rhinoceros-hiding in lonesco’s funny but 
farfetched allegory. 

Also recommended; Camelot, All the 
Way Home, A Taste of Honey, An Eve- 
ning with Mike Nichols and Elaine May. 


Off Broadway 


Brightest on the byways: Under Milk 
Wood, a lyrical evocation of the Welsh 
poet Dylan Thomas’ imaginary town; Call 
Me by My Rightful Name, a fresh look at 
interracial misfits by new Playwright Mi- 
chael Shurtleff; The American Dream, Ed- 
ward Albee’s quietly angry, queerly comic 
comment on modern man; The Connec- 
tion, a notoriously graphic portrait of some 
beatniks with golden arms; The Zoo Story, 
another Albee study, teamed with Samuel 
Beckett's monologue, Krapp’s Last Tape; 
In the Jungle of Cities, far-out but fas- 
cinating early play by Bertolt Brecht; and 
the already classic Brecht-Weill-Blitzstein 
musical, The Threepenny Opera. 


On Tour 


Becket. Sir Laurence Olivier is every 
inch Henry I, having switched from the 
title role he played on Broadway—to 
Anouilh’s and everyone's advantage. Toron- 
to until April 29, Philadelphia May 1-6. 


FF BOOKS. 4 


Best Reading 

Snake Man, by Alan Wykes. An engross- 
ing portrait of a legendary eccentric of 
British East Africa, C.J.P. lonides, whose 
passion is the care and capture of snakes. 

The Proverb and Other Stories, by Mar- 
cel Aymé. In this batch of short stories, 
the Mephistophelian French moralist illus- 
trates his conviction that art and life tug in 
different directions, and celebrates that ten- 
sion with a gusty Vive la différence! 

The New English Bible. A translation of 
the New Testament from the original 
Greek by a committee of British scholars 
and stylists whose aim was to make the 
Scripture intelligible to moderns who find 
much of the 17th century King James ver- 
sion unintelligible. 

The Odyssey. Robert Fitzgerald trans- 
lates into the crisp, demotic argot of to- 
day, the tale of wily Odysseus. 

The French Revolution, by Georges 
Pernoud and Sabine Flaissier. A spirited 
tabloid of the Terror culled from some 
50,000 eyewitness accounts. 

An Only Child, by Frank O'Connor. 
Born in a Cork slum, the author writes with 
cheerful charity of his pitiable boyhood 
and his fey, gallant mother. 

The S-Man, by Mark Caine. In the 
clever guise of a self-help manual, this 
British book aims a good Swiftian kick at 
the cultists of success. 

Ring of Bright Water, by Gavin Max- 
well. Mijbil the Otter did many things he 
hadn't oughter, and most of them are hi- 
larious. 

Seven Plays, by Bertolt Brecht. Roguish 
laughter, a cynic’s sneer, tears of com- 
passion, and a lacerated concern with the 
spectacle of man selling his fellow man. 

A Burnt-Out Case, by Graham Greene. 
In leprosy, Greene has found his latest 
symbol for his favorite theme—the played- 
out soul too desiccated to feel anything 
except horror at the absence of feeling. 


Best Sellers 
( ¥ previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 
1. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (1)* 
y 2. The Last of the Just, 


Schwarz-Bart (2) 
. A Burnt-Out Case, Greene (4) 
. Hawaii, Michener (3) 
Advise and Consent, Drury (6) 
. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (5) 
. Midcentury, Dos Passos (7) 
. China Court, Godden (8) 
. Winnie Ile Pu, Milne (9) 
. Don’t Tell Alfred, Mitford (10) 


NONFICTION 
. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 
. The New English Bible (2) 
. Ring of Bright Water, 
Maxwell (3) 
. Fate Is the Hunter, Gann (4) 
. My Thirty Years Backstairs at the 
White House, Parks 
6. Who Killed Society? Amory (5) 
7. Japanese Inn, Statler (7) 
8. Skyline, Fowler (6) 
y 9. The White Nile, Moorchead (8) 
10. The Sixth Man, Stearn 


* Position on last week's list. 
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